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of a series of charis showing a comparison of “fast” 


and “slow” curing zinc oxides with typical accelerators. 
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The effect of curing tem- 
perature and accelerator 
concentration on the “FAST” 
(XX Red 72) and “SLOW” 


(XX Red 4) curing Zinc Oxides 





Note ¢ Curing at 20 lbs. steam, 
doubling the amount of 808”’ is not suf- 
ficient to bring the curing rate of XX Red 
4 Zinc Oxide in line with the results ob- 
tained with XX Red 72. However, curing 
at 30 lbs. steam, with the accelerator 
constant at 1%, XX Red 4 gives the same 
ultimate tensile strength as XX Red 72, 
but shows the characteristic retardation 


in the earlier cures. 
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A New Method for 


NTROLLING THICKNES 
of Rubber Coatings 


By OLIVER P. VAN STEEWEN 


T IS oftentimes desired to effect a continuous measure 
ment of the thickness of the rubber coating on fabri 
consumption of rubber 


strips in order to reduce the 
product, This 


to a minimum and to produce a uniform 
is very important with the coated plies el in the manu 
facture of pneumati whose durability and othe 
properties depend to a large extent upon the uniformity of 
the rubber coating. The difficulty of the measurement is 
largely due to the fact that even when the thickness of 
the fabric rubber coating must be uniform 
throughout. 

Accordingly, it is totally 
ness measurement on the 
could for instance be done by feelers. 
also would not afford the desired’ results, irrespective of 
the difficulties which are inseparable from continuous 
weighing. This is shown by the fact that rubber and fab 
ic possess nearly the identical specific weight. 


tires, 


varies, the 


inadequate to effect a thick 
finished rubberized texture, as 
Weighing methods 





FIG. 3—The Idometer. 


n—Button for Actuating 
the lifting device. 


FIG. 2—Electrical Part 
of the Idometer. 

















Fig. 1—Connection of the Idometer 


U,-U., Transmitter; 


|. Rectifier Bridge. D,-D., Rectifier; 
. Ce, Con 


R, . . . . Ro, Ohmic Resistances; C, .. . 
densers; a:-a:, Instrument Connections. 

Il. Valve Buzzer for producing the Measuring Current, 
A,, from mains; H, Heating (from mains). 

itl. Amplifiers. 

IV. Measuring Bridge 

U, Throw-over switch; C,-C.-C, Adjusting condensers; 

Cx, Measuring Condensers 

V. Mains Connection Part. 








There is only one electrical characteristic which is suit 
able as a basis for such measurement. This is the dielec 
tric constant which is much higher for rubber than for 
The manner of procedure should therefore be 


textiles. 
is inserted 


fundamentally such that the rubberized fabric 
as the insulating intermediate layer (dielectric) in a con 


denser, thereupon measuring the alteration of the capaci- 
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FIG. 4—Section Through the Idometer 
g:-@:, Condenser Plates; m, Insulators; |, Connection 


Bars; abckefkh, Lifting Attachment 


tance relative to the condition which would obtain if only 
as the dielectric. This natur 
which permits 
Such an 


the fabric proper were used 
ally requires a 
small alterations in capacitance to be measured. 
arrangement is proffered by a bridge connection which is 
fed by alternating current of suitable frequency. It 1s, 
of course, not expedient to use alternating current instru 


indicating the as they 
small 


measuring arrangement 


values to be measured, 
very 


ments for 
very suitable for the measurement ot 

Recourse is therefore had to rectification of the 
current instruments 


are not 
voltages 
current so that highly sensitive direct 
can be used 

Following these principles, Messrs Halske, 
German manufacturers, developed a measuring arrange 
ment which is intended for supervising the thickness of 
the rubber coating of fabric strips and which has already 


The de 


Siemens & 


shown its great practicability in many factories 
vice is known as the Idometer 

i ssentially, it comprises a condenser ot Spee ial construc 
tion and an electrical part embracing the bridge conne: 
tion, etc. Fig. 1 explains the principle of the Idometer 
[he measuring bridge is fed by a tuning fork controlled 
valve buzzer. The auxiliary voltage for the rectifier bridge 
is branched off at the inlet of the measuring bridge. The 
measuring voltage across the outlet of the bridge is ampli 
fied by a two-valve amplifier and then fed to the rectifier 
bridge across the outlet terminals of which the indicating 
or recording connected The measure- 
ing condenser is connected to the terminals C,, the textile 
to be supervised being conducted between the plates of 
this condenser In order to be able to compensate for 
slight alterations in the capacitance of the measuring con 
denser, due to mechanical or thermal influences, a con 
, comparing branch of the 


instruments are 


denser, Ce, 1s imserted in the 
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Fig. 6—Fluctuations in the Weight of the Rubber. 


(a) Regulating with Mechanical Supervision. 
(b) Regulating with Data Furnished by Idometer. 
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bridge. Prior to putting the Idometer into service, the 
rotary condenser Cg is adjusted to a standard capacitance 
value which therefore keeps the bridge in equilibrium 
when a section of fabric with normal rubber coating is 
located between the condenser plates. 

The electrical part of the Idometer, which incorporates 
the main connection part, the valve buzzer as well as the 
switching elements of the bridge, is shown in Fig. 2. The 





Fig. 5—Idometer Fitted on a Calender with 
Indicating and Recording lustruments 


crank handle in the middle belongs to the adjusting con 
denser ( This crank handle removed. After 
setting the condenser to the capacitance corresponding to 
that of the material under supervision, all other operating 
parts can only be adjusted by means of a screw driver, as 
usually they are not intended to be altered. The terminals 
visible on top are for connecting up the instrument. Fig. 
3 shows a general view of the Idometer, and Fig. 4 shows 
a section revealing the construction of the measuring con 
denser as well as the attachment for raising the top con 
This lifting operation, which is necessary 


can be 


denser plate 
at patched and thick places, can be performed by the 
calender operator either by depressing the button or by 
remote control. The top plate can likewise be raised by 
the laterally positioned handwheel. The lifting 
device is connected in such a way that the condenser plate 
is lifted or lowered but once each time, irrespective of the 
duration of contact making. The distance between the 
plates is 4 mm., when lifted 50 mm. This gap between 
plates can also be increased for thicker rubber strips. 
The measuring sensitivity of the Idometer is very con 
With its aid, fluctuations in weight to within 
The recording equipment, 
with a 


electri 


siderable. 
, of 1 per cent can be read. 
‘| 


9 5, takes the form ofa chopp« r bar recorder 


lig. 
recording sequence of 3.5 secs., so that if the speed of the 
material is 20 metres/min., a point of measurement is ob- 
tained every metre of material. 

Fig. 6 illustrates two record charts produced by the 
Idometer which clearly reveal the much greater accuracy 
of regulation attainable by using this device. The saving 
in rubber which is thus obtainable in large plants is so 
important that the entire outfit is amortized in a few 
months. 
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New 


Army Specifications for 


AIRPLANE FUEL HOSE 


Recent Improvements in Hose Compounded with Thiokol 
Cause Inclusion of This Material in Revised Specifications 


By JOHN P. 


ROM the time the Wright Brothers fitted the first 

motor into their plane at Kitty Hawk, N. C., to 

the latest speed exploits across continents and 
ceans, gasoline and oil supply hose used at airplane fields 
ive presented difficulties. With the enormously increas- 
¢ commercial aviation activities throughout the world, 
particularly new and unique market for rubber compo 
ition hose has arisen. The application of rubber compo 
tion hose on aircraft fields, in servicing planes, trucks 
nd storage pits for gasoline and oil, has proved an im 
tant one and affords an increasing market for such 
pe of mechanical hose. The outstanding feature of the 
f must be its oil and gasoline resistant 


1 


J 


f 


hose 
roperties 

The Air Corps of the United States Army have recent 
prepared detailed specifications covering such gasoline 
rvicing | for Government aviation fields. 

The specifications cover one type of wire reinforced 
isoline servicing hose with an inner tube consisting of an 
] tion product ( Thiokol) compounded 


10se 


lefin poly sulfide reas 


ith rubber. The fabric of the hose consists of a cotton 
ck of the best commercial quality, clean and free from 
inufacturing imperfections. The inner tube and the 
ter rubber cover are uniform in thickness, smooth and 
e from pitting. The hose is reinforced with flat, oil 
npered steel re and spirally wound with inch 

S icIngs. 
Thiokol, which is compounded with crude rubber in 


he se. 18 a 


make-up of the product of synthesis and is 
lely different in chemical composition from crude rub 
It is made by chemical interaction of ethylene di 
(CoH,4Cle) and sodium polysulfide (NagS,). In 
it will show essentially 15.5 per cent carbon, 2.5 
cent hydrogen and 82 per cent sulphur. It 
nous, firm and dense in appearance, but pliable in han 
lling. It is opaque and pale yellow in color and has a 
iracteristic odor. It chemical deterioration 
r long periods and even in its raw state it is insolublk 
any of the usual solvents. On the other hand, the pro 
Thiokol is similar to that in the case of raw 
It can be cured by mixing into it any one of a 
imber of materials such as zinc oxide and other rubber 
mpounding materials. 
Thiokol closely 


is homo 


shows no 


ssing of 


resembles crude rubber in most of its 


physical properties, yet contains no actual rubber in its 


omposition. The material is being manufactured by the 
hiokol Corporation, Yardville, N. J. 

[he gasoline servicing hose for aviation purposes, in 
ne with the proposed Air Corps specifications, and now 
n the market for commercial airports, is being manufac- 
ired by the Rubber Manufacturing Division of the Ray- 
‘stos-Manhattan Company, Inc., Passaic, N. J. ‘ 
Further details in the construction of this hose call for 
n outer cover of abrasion and oil-resisting rubber; two 
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plies of cotton duck, thoroughly impregnated with a sutt- 
able rubber compound, and firmly cemented to each other 
and to the other components of the hose; one ply of oil 
resisting rubber compound; spirally wound, flat, oil-tem 
pered steel wire, with % inch pitch; another ply of oil- 
resisting compound; two more plies of cotton duck, im- 
pregnated with rubber and cemented to each other. 

As regards the inner tube, it is of specially compounded 
stock consisting of approximately 20 parts of rubber, and 
100 parts Thiokol, with the other necessary compounding 
ingredients to insure permanent form and suitable service. 

The tensile strength of the inner tube is tested to not 
less than 500 pounds per square inch under normal con 
ditions. The tensile strength of the outer cover must not 
ve less than 800 pounds per square inch under normal 
conditions. A minimum elongation of the inner tube is 
fixed at 250 cent under normal conditions and the 
minimum elongation of the outer cover is set at 300%. 

ut the the new hose lie in its 
solvent resistant qualities. Thiokol has produced a type of 


per 


oreat advantages of 
hose which has stood up under the most severe tests. Speci 
mens of the composition inner tube, when immersed in 
cil for 48 hours at 150° F. shall increase in length not 
more than 10% and in thickness not more than 24%. 

In further tests, specimens of the inner tube were im 
mersed in gasoline for 48 hours, at room temperature and 
ihen dried. (The change in dimensions and physical prop 
erties shall not be increased more than 10% of the original 
dimensions. ) 

Specimens of the inner tube were also boiled in gasoline, 
ior one hour, then allowed to remain in the gasoline for 
24 hours, then dried, but no increase in dimensions in 
excess of ten per cent could be noted and the tensile 
strength and elongation of the tube were not reduced more 
than 20% of their original properties. 

When subjected to a crushing load along a two-inch 
length, the finished hose withstands a load of 300 pounds 
without permanent deformation of the hose. When the 
same length was subjected to a load of 1,000 pounds there 
was no rupture of the component parts of the hose and no 
failure of the wire reinforcing 

With this effective application of Thiokol in gasoline 
servicing hose in aviation work, the time may not be far 
distant when metal tubing on air-craft and seaplanes may 
be replaced by this particular rubber composition mate- 
rial, for their entire gasoline and lubricating systems. 
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riction of TIRES on Pavements 


f 
SHI RESULTS o 1c onal tests on the friction 
( wtomobd on vad surfaces have recently 
beet reported D Professor C. P. Roberts ot the 
Department ot Viechanical Engineering of Ohio State 
University in Engineering Experiment Station News. For 
t he purpose ot the tests the frame of a Dodge D)D-6 chas 
sis was cut just back of the engine rear mounting, and the 
sides were bent togethet and welded so that the reat wheels 
could be used without alteration in the spring supports 
\ platforn is lt across the front to carry the braking 
mechanism Che gasoline tank was replaced by a tank of 
approximately the same size tested for air al 175 pounds 
Cast-iron dead weights were located so that the trailer 
woul lb n balance in its normal operating position. The 
tal weight of the trailer, fully equipped, was 1500 pounds 


connected to the Buick sedan towing 


unometer, with cyl 


7 he trail r was 


ear through a hydraulic drawbar dyn: 


inder of bore 2 inches and depth 6 ee S The connec 
tion was in line with the left wheel « the trailer and so 
arranged as to transmit th aa of the trailer to the fluid 


cylinder. The trailer chassis was originally equipped 
with Lockheed \n air system, 
constructed to take the place of the master cylinder, mad 
POSSIDI and permitted the use of ele 


in the 


hydraulic brakes booster 


smooth op ration 


ical control which could be operated from the towing 
car lo eliminate trouble due to unequalized brakes and 
to allow placing the desired load on the wheel under test 
without overloading the towing car, only the left wheel 


of the traile: uipped with a brake 
[The recording mechanism in the towin 
a conti chart, traveling 
record of the drawbar pull was obtained with 
indicator connected 
trolled pen 


SIX point 


Was eq 
Y Cal recorded 
2.25 inches per 


WOoOUS 


data on 
second. A 
a pressure 
to the 
cil energized 


engine 
\ solenoid-cont 
operated by a 


element of a Crosby 


dynamometer cylindet 
through a breaker 
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Fig. 1.—Rolling and Sliding Friction on Bituminous 


Concrete 
cam on the end of the left axle of the trailer made a dash 
line on the chart when the wheel was turning; stopping 


of the wheel was indicated either by a solid line or bv no 
line at all 

In making tests th 
operator throws the 


I the driver 


driver signals when road conditions 
switch which con 
regul ites 
\s soon 
ides, the operator presses the brake re 
nother 


are satisfactory, the 


trols the setting of the brake, an 


the throttle onenimn namtain a constant speed 


| 
test tire SI 


as the 
Swite h 


lease and resets the mechanism for test 


wet roads 
igure 


The results of two series of tests made on 
with three different tires are shown in the graphs. F 
1 shows the results obtained on a bituminous concrete road 
known as T-5 type “B” surface according to th 
cations of the Ohio Highway Department. [igure 2 is fo: 
portland cement concrete. Both of these 
recent construction and in good condition 


Tire “R” (triangle 


specin 


roads are « 


test points ) and 6 4 rcle) wel 
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Fig. 2—Rolling and Sliding Friction on Portland 
Cement Concrete 


tread designs, and had only a sma 


The tread 


of different non-skid 


umount of wear design on tire “G” (re 


tangle) was worn smooth, but the cords were well covered 
with rubber The rolling coefficient is shown by solid 
lines and the sliding by broken lines 

The speed range on the T-5 road was from 5 5 
miles per hour and on the portland cement concrete 5 
10 miles per hour. Top speed is limited by the maximu 
power of the towing car. 

\t 5 miles per hour little differenc an be noted be 
tween sliding and rolling coefficient for any one tire, but 

the speed increases the rolling coefficient does not fall 


does the sliding coefficient (on the T-s 
both sliding and rolling lie between 
At 50 m.p.h. rolling 


om as rapidly as 
road, the values for 
0.72 and 0.82 for 5 m.p.h. 
values between [ 1.48 and 0.54 and sliding 0.23 to 0.26 \ 
variation is noted for the smooth-tread tire than 
the —. _ tires. This condition exists on both th 
aii and sliding, with the smooth tread showing 
friction at the low 


sho Vs 
greater 


a bette 


value for speeds and the non-skid 


better at the 
The shade 
land mecrete is 
found on the T-5, but 
smooth tire. The curves for 
similar to those obtained on the 


high spe ec ‘ds 


coefficient with the non-skid tread on port 
about the same at 46 

shows a marked drop with the 
sliding on all tires are very 


T 5 except that the slop 


cement « m.p.h. as 


of the curves is not as great. The T-5 surface is more 
open than the portland cement concrete ; perhaps this con 
dition is the factor which gives the variation in rolling 


oefficient for the smooth tread. Tests on ates type 
of bituminous concrete with an open surface show char 
icteristics similar to those of the T-5, but on a densi 
bituminous concrete the coefficient falls more rap 
rf two asphalt-filled 


surface 
idly. This was also true of sections of 
brick which were partially covered with filler. 
The test program contemplates readings on a 
pavement surfaces, using tires wi 


yf tvpes of 
ead designs and various air 


pr essures 
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Chicago Meeting of 
= RUBBER DIVISION 




















‘oad 
cin 
° ls Well Attended 
e1 
S was to be expected, the double attraction of a 
Rubber Division meeting and a Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition brought together an unusually large 
rathering of rubber chemists and technologists at the Fall 
leeting of the Rubber Division cf the American Chem1 
il Society, held at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on September 
11-14. About three hundred members, associates and 
ruests attended the sessions and listened to the twenty 
two papers already described in the September, 1953, issue 
ff THe RuppBer AGE. 
\dded interest was given to the papers by the new sees +s Satae. 
system of fostering open discussion, and in several cases oe Stevens— —Pe eo aga se eam 
the discussion following the presentation was animated and are Se ae ; yea) ayaers “7 
eC g | Division Held 4k 
xtremely informative in itself. It is by such open forums its Meetings eet? 
that the merits and shortcomings of papers on rubber are — 
vident. 
\ll present at the sessions should warmly appreciate 
the manner in which the published schedule was carried liams; DuPont; Vice Chairman, S. M. Cadwell, U. S. 
n rut The times assigned were followed almost mathe Rubber; Secretary-Treasurer, H. FE. Simmons, Akron Uni 
re atically, so that every paper with its discussion was held versity; Sergeant-at-arms, C. W. Christensen, Rubber 
‘red strictly at the time scheduled on the “timetable.” This is Service Laboratories; Executive Committee, L. B. Sebrell, 
solid big advance for the Rubber Division and represents a Goodyear; F. W. Stavely, Firestone; J. T. Blake, Sim 
noteworthy accomplishment on the part of those who have plex; H. J. Conroy, General; Carl Frick, Van Cleef 
5( been able at the last few meetings to establish this prac Besides these elections, Ek. R. Bridgwater, FE. |. Du 
> ti lice. Pont de Nemours & Co., was appointed Advertising Man- 
11 The Business Meeting which followed the technical pro ager ot Kubber ( hemistry and Technology to take care ot 
ram, was devoted chiefly to the election of new officers. its growing advertising. Mr. Bridgwater has already done 
be rhe Nominating Committee, consisting of Messrs. Gray, invaluable work for the Rubber Division journal, and his 
but Nelson and Krall, offered a most worthy set of candidates, continuance in an official capacity is extremely fortunate 
fall irom whom the following were elected to represent the It was decided to withhold the four symposium papers 
[-3 Rubber Division during 1933-1934. Chairman, Ira Wil- by Fisher and Gerke, by Williams, by Shepard, Street and 
cen Park and by Crawford on the Progress of Chemistry in 
= the Rubber Industry from publication in the usual way, 
\ and instead to use them in conjunction with future papers 
han as the basis of a monograph on the progress oi rubber 
the chemistry and technology. (Continued on next page) 
tter 
skid - 
Ort 
” New Officers Rubber Division 
ne 
a i 1933-1934 
lope th IS 6 gt his che a wee a higeaee Chairman 
_ Be SS errr eer Vice Chairman 
fn H. E. Simmons....... Secretary-T reasurer 
i C. W. Christensen. ....... .Sergeant-at-arms 
ha 
mene Executive Committee 
rap- L. B. Sebrell J. T. Blake 
Hed F. W. Stavely H. j. Conroy 
Carl Frick 
ven IRA WILLIAMS S. M. CADWELL 





Newly Elected Chairman —_——— : Newly Elected Vice-Chairman 














most important and gratifying events of the 
meeting was the promise of Secretary 
to continue in offi His elevation to the Presidency of 
niversity t Akron had fear that 


not be able to continue. was 


‘one of the 
Treasurer Simmons 
caused many to 
and 


the | 
| 


he would his decision 


received with great delight by all. His resignation would 
have meant the loss of one of the animate foundation 
stones of the Rubber Division 

[he report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed a total 
membership of 406 at present including old and new regu 
lar members, and associate members The treasury was 
shown to be in a iirly satisfactory condition, notwith 
standing a considerable sum of money in restricted a 
count 

It was decid old sessions in the spring of 1934 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, in connection with the general 
neeting of the American Chemical Society. Some doubt 
has been expressed of the advisability of attempting to 


id a meeting of the Rubber Division at such a distance. 
The Rubber Division banquet held at the Hotel 
Dun sday el | ptember 12, with 262 in 


afttallt 


Was 
evening, 

vas unusually festive and was en 
contralto, ballet dance 
evening, Mr. 


Sherman on 
attendanc: Phe 
livened by an or 
and xylophonist 
Dudley Crafts 
member of the Art 
\rts Department of 


hestra, baritone. 
Che chiet speaker of the 
and writer 1S a 


Institute of Fine 
the Century of Progress | x position 


Watson, artist. lecturer 
Chicago and of the 


His address, “Science Perfected—What Next doubt 
less left every listet I \\ th } better appreciation of the 
TTOWIINY nportal 1 I hi modern world. ind the 
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futility of science without art or of art without science. 
Several of those present received special recognition and 
applause, including Dr. J. R. Katz of Amsterdam, the first 
investigator of the structure of rubber x-rays, Professor 
(7. S. Whitby of McGill University, Mr. C. J. McMenemy, 
of Fergusson, Shiers and Co. of Lancashire, England, 
\rnold Smith, of Rubber Service Laboratories Co., newly 
returned to America, President Simmons of the University 
of Akron and Dr. H. E. Howe, Editor of /ndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 

l‘ollowing the entertainment a drawing was held for a 
number of handsome prizes, which included an electric 
clock, a golf bag, a camera, and numerous articles of silver 
A number of useful souvenirs was also dis 
tributed at each table. The following firms made possible 
the souvenirs and gifts: Ahlbell Battery Co.: American 
Zine Oxide Co.; Anaconda Zinc Oxide; Binney & Smith 
Co.; Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; Chemical & Pigment Co. ; 
Dryden Rubber Co.; E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; 
\tlas Carbon Co.; J. M. Huber, Inc. ; Inland Rub- 
ber Co.; Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co.; Naugatuck 
Chemical Co.; New Jersey Zinc Co.; Philadelphia Rubber 
\\ orks Co Richardson Co. : Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co.; Henry L United Carbon Co.; R. T. Van 
derbilt Co.; Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

Doubtless all who attended the banquet and the scientif 
sessions of the Division left with a feeling of 
the Chairman and to all others responsible for 


and leather 


General 


Scott Co.: 


Rubber 
eratitude to 


a most enjovable and instructive three days of activity. 





Belting in 


RGENTINA has for a number of years been a good 
vutlet for various types of machinery belting, and 
during the last few years, prior to the world depression, the 
general demand for belting showed a considerable increase 
owing to the rapid development of many new local indus- 
tries, according to a recent report of Canadian Trade Com 
missioner H. A. Scott. 
Industrial users of belting in this country of one kind or 
another include grain elevators, flour mills, packing houses, 
foundries and workshops, que- 


shoe and textile factories 
and various specialty 


bracho producers, sugar refineries, 
established 
Rubber conveyor belts are sold in this market in widths 
ranging from 20 inches up to 40 inches; 24-inch and 30- 
inch seem to be popular widths, although the demand varies 
5, and 6 plies are used; the 
28 to 32 ounces. Rubber cover- 
and 1/32-inch on the bot- 


1 
pecome 


rades which have latel\ 


according to requirements; +, 


Canvas Carcass Tull irom 


t tor 


ings are mainly 1/16-incl 
The lengths of belts are 


tc st the 


tom necessaril\ eoverned by the 


particular requireme! 
In addition to conveyor be 
a certain amount of friction surface rubber belts as legs in 


elevators 


ts, grain companies also use 


elevators, in widths from 9 inches to 14 inches, in lengths 
ranging up to around 125 feet, but this is of course a small 
trade compared with conveyor belts. 

The conveyor belt market is extremely competitive, and 
the business at present seems to be largely governed by who- 
ever can quote the lowest price. The conveyor belt trade 
used to be pretty well controlled by the United States; but 
lately the United Kingdom, aided by the lower exchange 
value of the pound sterling, has been better placed to obtain 
a share of this business. Rubber belting from Canada has 
also been reaching this market in considerable quantities. 
Certain continental countries have been in the market, but 


Argentina 


competition from such sources has not been as strong as in 
the case of the United Kingdom, and United States manu 
facturers, in order to maintain their position in the face of 


English quotations, have had to cut their prices to very low 
In addition to imports, rubber conveyor belting is 
It is reported, however, that 


levels 
also produced in Argentina. 
the two or three local manufacturers turning out this class 
emer 
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of belting have a limited capacity, and only secure 
from grain companies when local stocks of 
ilable. 


for transmission rubber belting is 


gency orders 
imported belting are not immediately 
The market on the 
whole rather over-supplied at present, and as a result dis 
tributors have been trying to liquidate their stocks at falling 
prices. Most of this type of rubber belting comes from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. As in the case of 
belting, the trade is mainly in the hands of im- 
branch houses, and as a rule fairly large stocks 
Some of the larger dis- 


conveyor 
porters or 
of the more staple sizes are carried. 
tributors, whether branch houses or importing firms, have 
technical experts on belting attached to their organization 
in order to guide also to take care 
of any servicing that may be required 
dustries 

The principal sizes of rubber transmission belting sold 
on this market run from l-inch up to 6-inch widths, al- 
Plies usually 


the local sales staff and 
by consuming in 


though larger sizes are also carried in stock. 
vary from three to six. One explanation given for the de 
mand for relatively small-sized belts is that there is a trend 
im several industries to use small electric motors for serving 
individual machines in place of larger units taking care of a 
number of machines. There are, of course, industries which 
necessarily still require the larger-sized belts for their trans- 
mission systems. Meanwhile, due to depressed conditions, 
no new plants of any importance are being erected, so that 


orders are only available for replacements 
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Recent RUBBER LATEX Patents 


Abstracts of U. S. Patents on Latex and Its Uses 
in Manufactured Products from July 1932 to Date 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA* 


N answer to many requests for later information on 

latex patents than that contained in his book, “Latex 

& Its Industrial Applications”, Mr. Marchionna has 
prepared brief abstracts of all of the more important 
U. S. patents on latex from July, 1932, to date and thes« 
abstracts will be published in this journal from time to 
time. The first installment appears below and additional 
installments will be published as soon as they are made 
available. Anyone desiring further particulars about any 
patent or patents may obtain them by sending ten cents 
for each patent, giving the number only, to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. For those desiring 
to insert abstracts of the latest latex patents ix their copies 
of “Latex & Its Industrial Applications”, reprints of this 
series of articles may be obtained without cost by applying 
to the publishers for each article as published. 

I—PARK—U. S. 1,866,820—July 12, 1932—Rubber Strips 

Rubber strips extruded from latex into a coagulating bath 

ind consolidated into plies suitable as tire tread 
SEAMAN—I S. 1,867,633—July 19, 1932—Aqueous Dis 

persions 

Uses boil-off liquors trom 

for making artificial dispersions of rubber 


3—_CROCKETT—U. S. 1,867,879—July 19, 1932—Rubber Shoes 


7] 


silk industry as dispersing agent 


4+—CROCKETT—LU. S. 1,867,880—July 19, 1932—Rubber Shoes 
-CROCKETT—U. S. 1,867,881—July 19, 1932—Rubber Shoes 
In above three patents bathing shoes are made by dipping 


st 


a grooved former into differently colored latex dispersions 
so as to obtain different parts of the shoes differently 
colored and with decorations, with soles of heavier rubber 
mixings 

6—NAUNTON et al—U. S. 1,867,970—July 19, 1932—Coloring 
Rubber 
Organic dyes are introduced in latex in their intermediate 
stage, and the color is developed by oxidation or ionization 
in situ 

7—WARD et al—U. S. 1,869,531—August 2, 1932—Pile Fabrics 
Pile loops are cemented to a fabric backing with latex, and 


the loops are then opened instead of being cut to produce 


~ 


velvet effects 
8—MacLACKLAN—l S. 1,869,703—August 
Drying Latea 


2, 1932—Spray 


An apparatus for dehydrating and drying latex or similat 
liquids 

9—Baer—U. S. 1,869,734—August 2, 1932—Synthetic Product 
The reaction product of a halogenated hydrocarbon, such 
is ethyline dichloride with an earth alkal polysulfide 1s 


} 
ombined with latex. 
10—DREYFUS et al—U. S. 1,870,407—August 9, 1932—Deluster 
ing Textile 
Cellulose acetate silk is delustered by treatment of white 


inorganic pigments in the presence of latex. 


11I—DREYFUS et al—U. S. 1,870408—August 9, 1932—Coloring 
Textile Materials 
Cellulose ester textiles are colored by treatment wit 
graphite suspended in latex—other colors may be used 


12—HILL—U. S. 1,870,567—August 9, 1932—Leather Substitute 
\ porous fibrous web is impregnated with latex and treated 
with a solution of a vegetable tanning agent 


1 


(*) Author “Latex & its Industrial Applications,” published Feb. 1933 


Rupser Ace, N. Y. 


13—GAMMETER—U. S._ 1,870,775—August 9, 1932—Molded 

Dipped Articles 

Finger cots, etc., are made by dipping the mold in a latex 

containing a low temperature accelerator, and the article 
vulcanized in hot water. 

14—DUNLOP RUBBER CO—LU. S. 1,870,788—August 9, 1932 
Treating Latex 
Latex is gelled by adding to it non-coagulating substances 
which decompose at higher temperatures to form a gelling 
coagulant—examples of substances are ammonium persul 
fate, trioxymethylene, etc. 

5—PRATT—U. S. 1,870,864—August 9, 1932—Aqueous Dis 
persions 
Artificial dispersions of cellulose ester mixed with latex 


J 


6—RICE—U. S. 1,870,870—August 9, 1932—Shoe Manufacture 
\n improvement over patents 1,800,405 and 1,800,406 (ab- 
stracts 1633 & 1634)* 

7—BARNARD—LU. S. 1,870,886—August 9, 1932—Granular Re 
claimed Rubber. 
Rubber wastes are treated to remove fibres, dispersed in 
rubber, diluted and precipitated into granular form by 
means of alum, etc 

1I8—EVANS—U. S. 1,870,990—August 9, 1932—I/nsulating Con 

\pparatus for passing a wire through vulcanized 


— 


~ 


ductors 
latex upwardly 
19—BATTIN—U. S. 1,871,296—August 9, 1932—Endless Man- 
drel. A mold of the mandrel type for making tubes from 
latex 
20—GIBBONS—U. S. 1,871,364—August 9, 1932—Rubber Tubes 
\ mold of the mandrel type for making seamless tubes 
from latex. The mold is made to rotate in the latex 
21—HOPKINSON—U. S. 1,871,412—August 9, 1932—Weftless 
Fabric. Cord or threads to be made into a weftless fabric 
are subjected to a shrinking treatment in hot water con 
taining alkali hydroxide. 
2—WESTCOTT—U. S. 1,871,572—August 16. 1932—Fibrous 
Products. Fibrous webs are impregnated with latex in 
such a way that one surface thereof has a well defined laye: 


- 


~ 


rich in fibres. 
23—OFFUTT—LU. S. 1,871,731—August 16, 1932—Plaster Boards 
Boards made largely from gypsum are faced with paper 
sheets adhered thereto by means of latex. 
24—TEAGUE—U. S. 1,872,046—August 16, 1932—Closure for 
Containers. Paper disks for sealing glass or metal con- 
tainers are coated with a purified creamed vulcanized latex 
25—McGAVACK—LU. S. 1,872,161—August 16, 1932—Preserving 
Latex. Latex is treated first with HCHO and then with 
ammonia so that there is no hexamethylenetetramine 
formed. 
26—WESTCOTT—U. S. 1,873,913—August 23, 1932—Heat Co 
agulable Latex. Latex is stabilized with heat coagulabl 
albuminous substances and coagulated by heating 
27—KONRAD et al—U. S. 1,874,546—August 30, 1932—Coagu 
lating Latex. Latices from synthetic rubbers derived from 
diolifines are coagulated by freezing. 
28—WITTE et all—U. S. 1,875,185—August 30, 1932—Artificial 
Silk. Treads are extruded from a _ viscose-latex mixture 
into a coagulant to obtain artificial filaments of reduced 
luster and gloss 
ROWLAND—LU. S. 1,876,076—Sept. 6, 1932—Treating Tire 
Beads. A cement comprising latex, “Hercosol” (oxidized 
pine oil) and other ingredients is used to cement tire beads 


t 


or other articles. 


(*) See Marchionna’s “Latex & Its Industrial Applications.” 
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Prod Wa t 67—THOMA—l Ss. 1,890,473—Dec. 13, 1932—Shoe Fille 
hing thin lay the shoe filler described in U. S. Pat. 1,883,106 
! . h t is applied t the shoe cavity; a burlap fabric la d thet 
} FRASER—I . L932 it ver, and ther quantity of filler spread there 
‘ 5 nst 68—WILLIGEN—U. S. 1,890,476—Dec. 13, 1932—Floor and IVall 
centritu ( eru \ mixed emulsion of linoxyn, asphalt, and latex 
—-ESMARCH—l L,88o,e \ 932 ectrophorett s combined with aqueous dispersions of filler materials 
Proce alte ent ind the dehydrated mixture used as floor covering 
f average \ 9—DUNLOP RUBBER CO.—U. S. 1,890,578—De 13, 1932 
17—ILLIG l : NS58 N 1932 Treating Latea Latex is gelled with small quantities 
/ ; tex, 1 phenol with or without formaldehyde or other tanning 
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HTER—U. S. 1,891,027—Dec. 13, 1932—Leather Substi 


epositl late /U IRI 1 \ 
i8§— GABRIEL et al—U. S. 1,886,334—Nov. 1, 1932—Aqueou tute. A pape rom alpha cellulose fibres, or from mercer 
Disperst Aques s : tN ire mad ed fibres is impregnated with latex—the absorpt ( 
by the . ( ( ulsifyvir stabilizi paper is increased by chemicals. 
gent 71—McKELLIP—U. S. 1, 891,566—Dec. 20, 1932—Rings for Radio 
9-LURI { S. 1,886,34 N l, 1932—Shoe Stiffene Diaphragms. A latex impregnated paper of alpha cellulose 
Box toes for shoes a eb egnating a fibrous wel is corrugated and used as supporting hinge ring for sound 
with pow t spersed in fluid tex reproducing diaphragms 
OF FUER Soap 72—KEMP—U. S. 1,892,279—Dec. 27, 1932—Submarine Cable 
—DUNLOP RUBBER CO { S. 1886,351 Nov. 1, 1932 Che deproteinized rubber of pat. 1,691,065 is combined with 
Ornamented Rubber. Rubber deposited trom latex on a a “depolymer” of pine oil, and used as insulating material 
former is contacted with a mixture of a coagulant and for submarine cables 
swelling liquid to effect wrinkling of the surface 
5I—TWISS et al—U. S. 1,887.190—Nov. 8. 1932—Dehydratine €*) See Marchionna’s “Latex & Its Industrial Applications 
Brit. pat. 303544 (abstract 1840) * (To Be Continued in Next Issue) 
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New and Improved 


achinery and Equipment 


' 
ducer — Scott 


a 7 


Power Units for Hydraulic Machine Drives 
Te? FACILITATI 
Racha 


Oil Pressure 
raulic Presses 


the new H-P-M 
Pumps to various types of hy 


the H. P. M. Hy 


the application of 
ictuated machines, such as 
de ws ( ry! 


ue, line of standardized H-P-M hydro-power units 





H.P.M. 


Hydro-Power Unit 


as been developed by the Hydraulic Press Manutacturing 
Company, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 

Each Hydro-Power unit incorporates a radial pump 
pressure generator, direct driven from an electric motor 
through a flexible coupling. Both pump and motor are 
mounted on a completely enclosed base which also serves 
as a reservoir for the oil used as pressure fluid and lubri 
cant. This reservoir is equipped with all essential acces- 
including removable end cover, covered filling 
strainer, air vent filter, level gauge and drain valve. It is 
also fitted to take a copper coil for cooling water circula- 
tion when operating conditions require auxiliary oil tem- 
perature regulation, 

The pressure output of the radial pump is regulated by 
an automatic control which may be adjusted for any valve 
within the operating limits up to 3000 pounds per square 
inch. A modified form of this control is provided with a 
second adjustment whereby the volume of pump discharge 
may be regulated to any amount from zero to maximum. 

This type of power unit provides a single stage of high 
pressure capacity up to 3000 pounds per square inch or a 
medium pressure up to 1500 pounds, depending upon the 
radial pump employed. 

When initial work or closing movements are to be per- 
formed at low pressure, a two-stage Hidro-Power unit is 
recommended. This incorporates two pressure generating 


sories 


ed on page 259 of our September 


M. Hydro-Power Unit—Falk Geared-Head Moto 
Plastometer — 
Motor Bias Cutter Hydro-Feed 


Quick 
Tramrail Crane 


Stopping 


pumps, Le., the high or medium pressure radial pump as 
mentioned above, plus a low pressure rotary pump to pro 
vide larger volume for the initial portion of the operation. 

When the low pressure limit is reached its output is 
bypassed at zero pressure by an automatic unloading valve 
which functions without shock or chatter. 

Ikach machine served by one of these Hydro-Power 
transmissions Hexible, independent production 
individually and automatically 
regulated to the work at hand; power consumption is like- 
wise held to a minimum in close proportion to work pet 
formed 


becomes a 


unit. Pressure loads are 


vhich is not true with group hydraulic drives 
from central accumulator svstems. 


Geared-Head Motoreducer 
The Falk 


| reared | 1¢ ad 


Milwaukee, announces the 
illustrated herewith. It is a 
combination of motor and gear unit, especially designed for 
relatively low ratios, both speed reduction and speed in 
crease. It makes possible the use of high speed motors 
instead of the more costly low speed type and provides 


( orp ration, 
Motoreducer, 





with Motor 


Geared-Head Motoreducer Complete 


any desired speed from one-ninth motor speed to about 
two and one-half times motor speed. 

This variation of speed is secured with a 
pair gear train—a construction which the 
claims givéSsthe utmost in simplicity, rigidity 
ness. 


simple single- 
manufacturer 
and compact- 
The unit is said to be very quiet and highly efficient. 








New Model Scott Plastometer 
lhe Plastometer illustrated herewith, just brought out 
Henry L., Scott Co., Providence, R. I., is a new model 
arranged to apply loads of from 0 to 100 pounds upon the 
Spt Men lt IS provi led with plate Ss ot the Same pattern 


] 1 ‘+ 1] ; , ] 
n are us T SCO | mtorr er tor CT pressures 





Scott 0-100 Pounds Plastometer 


Che application of the load is through a single beam gradu 
ated O to 20 pounds vit 
this load 


a 

h weights to be added to increase 
he construction design is such that its maker 
considers it inadvisable to attempt more than 100 pounds 
maximum of spindle load on this model. The simple and 
practical arrangement makes it ideal for routine work, or 
for experimental purposes in the laboratory. Scott Plas 
tometers of other forms to a maximum of 1000 pounds 


pressure on the specimen are also available. 


Quick Stopping Rubber Mill Motor 
pe UILDING a one thousand-horsepower motor that can 


be brought from full speed to a dead stop in one and 
one-quarter seconds or three and a half revolutions so that 
the huge rolls of rubber mills will stop quickly, is the 
latest development of engineers of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric and Manufacturing Company, E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The rotating element of this motor weighs more than 
three tons and turns with a speed of 514 revolutions a 
minute. The motor, which is the largest motor ever built 
for such quick stopping, is being furnished the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company plant at Akron. j 
With the rolls travelling at a speed of 19 inches a sec 
f emergency to 


ond, they must be stopped quickly in case « 
avoid injury to the operator. By stopping the driving 
» 





hit 


Ss 





Westinghouse Quick-Stopping 1000 H.P. Mill Motor 
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motor in three and one-half revolutions, the rolls travel 
only nine inches after the current is shut off. The stopping 
switch is a continuous strip, shoulder high and running the 
length of the mill. A worker need only touch the switch 
with his head, shoulder or free arm to stop the mill 

Dynamic or electrical braking is the means used to 
stop the motor quickly. When the stop switch is touched 
the motor windings are closed through resistance grids 
where the electrical energy stored in the rotating mass is 
dissipated in, the form of heat. 


Hydro-Feed for Vertical Bias Cutter 


The Spadone Machine Co., New York City, has just 
brought out a new device, called the Hydro-Feed, attach 
able to the Vertical Bias Cutter, for permitting either con 
tinuous or selective cutting and greatly increases the ac- 
curacy of cutting. The device also provides a quick method 
of changing the width of plys without retarding the speed 
of the machine. 

To change the width of ply, the operator merely turns 





Showing Application of Spadone Hydro- 
Feed to Bias Cutter 


the hand wheel, which moves the indicator on the scale 
For continuous cutting, the indicator is set at a given point 
and the machine cuts accordingly. For selective cutting, 
the indicator is moved after each cut to any other gradua- 
tion, without stopping the machine, and each ply is of a 
different width. 

A slight turn of the hand wheel moves the indicator ove: 
a wide range of scale graduations, so plenty of time is 
allowed the operator between cuts to change widths from 
one reading to another. 

The Hydro-Feed is a complete self-contained unit and 
can be applied to either a rack or segment drive machine. 
\ll parts are attached to the Bias Cutter and no additional 
floor space is required. It is simple in design and easily 
installed. In operation it gives a greater cutting flexibility 
than before adapting the Vertical Bias Cutter for continu- 


ous production or direct fabrication methods of tire 


building. 
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Cleveland Tramrail CHS Crane 


HE Cleveland Tramrail Division of the Cleveland 
Crane and Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, has 
placed on the market a new line of cranes and transfer 
bridges of lighter weight, suitable for loads up to one ton 
where the bridge span is not over sixteen feet. These units 
do not sacrifice any strength, rigidity or ease of operation. 





Tramrail Crane 


They are suitable for hand propelled carriers, either with 
or without chain or motor operated hoists, and operate on 
runways of Cleveland Tramrail standard rail or arch beam. 
These are designated as the Type CHS or CHSE Crane 
and the THS or THSE Transfer Bridge. 

These cranes and transfer bridges are constructed of a 
proper length section of Tramrail eight inch arch beam rail, 
used as the crane bridge, and standard Cleveland Tramrail 
one ton hand propelled carriers as the end trucks, which are 
keyed to the beam in such a manner as to prevent mis- 
alignment at all times. The short wheel-base of the end 
trucks and the five inch minimum bridge overhang give 
close approach to the end of the runways and close bridge 
clearances. Electrical fittings can be added at any time to 
change the system from one using chain hoists to one using 
motor operated hoists. 








A.S.T.M. Approves Changes in Rubber 
Specifications and Accepts New 
Method of Test 


HREE proposed standard methods of testing rubber 


products and revisions in two specifications have been 
approved for publication as tentative by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The testing methods cover 
rubber belting used for power transmission and rubber 
hose of wrapped and braided construction. The specifi- 
cations in which revisions were tentatively approved cover 
insulated wire and cable: 30 per cent Hevea rubber (D 27 
317T) and wire and cable: performance rubber com- 
pound (D 353—32 T). 

The methods of testing wrapped hose and braided hose 
were prepared by Committee D-11 following its policy of 
first standardizing methods of test used for rubber prod- 
ucts before sponsoring detailed product specifications of 
the materials type. It is felt that test methods for evalu- 
ating rubber products require further standardization be- 
fore satisfactory product specifications can be written. As 


23 


far as possible the committee will develop and include tests 
of the performance type. The standard specifications for 
wrapped hose and for braided hose were withdrawn. 

The specifications for rubber belting for power trans- 
mission were withdrawn several years ago. The committee 
submitted the methods of test and a classification of the 
various types of transmission belting in partial replacement 
of these specifications. 

The revisions in the insulated wire and cable specifi- 
cations include a new section on Cotton Braids which will 
replace the existing section on braids, the substitution of 
the former table on width and over-lap of rubber-filled 
cable tape which had appeared in the specifications in 1928, 
a rearrangement of certain material between the specifica- 
tions and other minor changes. 

Committee D-11 is forming two new subcommittees, one 
on Adhesion Testing for Rubber Products under the chair- 
manship of J. J. Allen, Chief Chemist, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., and an- 
other on Tests for Volume Increase of Rubber in Liquids 
under the chairmanship of O. M. Hayden, Manager, Rub- 
ber Laboratory, Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. The first group will develop test methods 
for measuring the adhesive strength of rubber to metal, 
since this problem is of particular importance in the rubber 
and automotive industries. 

The second subcommittee will concentrate its activities 
on the development of suitable tests for comparing the 
swelling properties of rubber compounds which are to be 
subjected to the action of oils or various solvents. 





Rubber-Cushioned Steering Joint 


NEW rubber-cushioned steering joint has been pro- 

duced by the “Adamite” Safe Steering Joint Co., of 
Gamlingay, Sandy, Bedfordshire, England, according to a 
recent issue of The Light Car & Cyclecar. 

The joint consists essentially of a split housing sur- 
rounding a pair of rubber moldings, between which a tee 
cross-pin is mounted. By means of spigots and locking- 
plates, which can be clearly seen in the accompanying 
sketch, the rubber moldings are held immovable in the 
housing. The tee cross-pin is also stationary. The whole 
turning movement, normally taken up by the ball-and- 
socket joints, is therefore dependent on the flexibility of 
the rubber. 

It is claimed by the manufacturers and patentees that no 
wear is possible in the joint, that wobble and “steering 
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Adamite Joint “Exploded” Into Its Component parts 


wander” are not transmitted to the steering wheel, and the 
joint needs no lubrication or other attention. 

It may be thought that the steering would be stiff if 
these joints were used, but a demonstration showed there 
is no stiffness at all. 

The joints are made in sizes suitable for use on any 
make of car, and can be fitted without alteration to exist- 
ing steering arrangements. 
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Editorial Comment 


“Buy It Now” Campaign 


UBBER 

d in the 
campaign instituted by the 
week If the 
f accumulated 


are bound to be inter 
the “Buy It Now’ 
NRA administrator 
campaign is a 


manutacturers 


est outcome of 


Hugh S. Johnson last 


supplies of 


large 
tires, footwear and other rubber products will move 


SUCCESS a poruiol 


from stock shelve lt not, unemployment is bound to 


increase It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
success of the campaign is not entirely up to buyers. 
Manufacturers must cooperate by offering their wares 
at such attractive prices that the buyer cannot help but 
act lo get the buyer to act advertising appropria 
tions must be increased lire manufacturers are large 
and probably plans already have 


their expenditures during the 


national advertisers 


Mcrease 


next few months Chere are 


however, with novelty and appeal which are seldom 


been made to 


other rubber pr ducts, 


seen advertised The manufacturers of such products 


should not be guided entirely by their past customs 
but should take their cue 


should go out aggressively for new business by adver 


from the needs of today and 


tising some of those products whose sale has been left 


almost entirely to the distributor and retailer. Gen 


“In order to increase sales 
First, give the 


eral Johnson aptly says: 


two courses otf action are essential. 
up-to-date merchandise, fairly priced, 


econd., wyerTessively 


public attractive, 


ind. promote your products to 


the publy The modern method 1s 


advertising.” 


Endowment for Rubber Research 


PON HE decisior he British Government to mak 

ul mnt rant for rubber research in Great 

Britain has met with great satisfaction in that 
country '. -esearch Association of British Rubbe1 
\lanutacturet \ e activities had been stopped tor 
ick of support from the Government, will now be able 
o resume work immediately. In the United States we 
do not have anv research organization similar to that 
of the British rubber industry, our activities in that 


direction being taken care of by the individual re 
search laboratories of the larger rubber companies and 
by the Bureau of Standards in Washington. Un 
fortunately, that Bureau has fallen on hard times and 


due to the decree ot the 
the excellent rubber research staff of the Bureau, built 


(,overnment to cul expenses, 


up over a period ot vears, has been practically dis- 


banded 


This is hardly a time to suggest the expenditure of 


more money on the part of the rubber industry but it 
would seem that an added investment in research is 
decidedly worthwhile at any time—today as well as in 
times of greater prosperity. We cannot help but feel 
that a sufficiently large fund could be collected annually 
in the rubber industry either to continue the rubber 
research activities of the Bureau of Standards or to 
endow a separate centrally located laboratory. If both 
large and small rubber manufacturers were to make a 
small annual payment based on a percentage of their 
sales volume or on any other suitable basis, enough 
funds could be guaranteed to establish such a Research 
Association. 

The scope of such an organization need not be limited 
to research for it could aid manufacturers by acting as 
a clearing house for all sorts of technical or even 
statistical information on the rubber industry. It could 
contain copies of all published books and literature on 
rubber—much of which would undoubtedly be donated. 
There is a real need for an institution or association 
of this nature in the rubber industry and THe RupBer 
\ce hopes that steps toward organizing it may be 
Expressions of opinion on 
editor 


taken in the near future. 
welcomed by the 
f the industry 


* 
Completion of the Rubber Code 


HE rubber industry is to be congratulated on the 


the plan will be from any 


interested members « 


completion and submission of Fair Cumpetition 


Codes for the tire industry and for t alanes 
of the rubber industry. A mighty big job has been con 
pleted and a reading of the only available code—that o1 
the rubber industry, reveals that many mooted problen 
0 l pas have been OVverconn Ssuccesstu ; \\ 
cannot help but believe that th ndus las 


something in 


i preparatiol ‘ 


a complished | 
code, which will, in the future, be looked upon as t 
cornerstone of a new era, the beginning of a nev 


spirit of cooperation between the various conflicting 


factors in the industry. 
Long after the NRA is forgotten, the result of the 
felt Under 


industry’s deliberations will be forme1 
conditions it was not possible for any appreciable 


number of rubber manufacturers to get together to 
talk over the ills of their industry. 
accomplished fact and whether or not any appreciable 
immediate good comes of the code, a permanent foun 
dation has been laid by the agreement on underlying 


principles of labor. wages, selling practices costs, etc. 


Today this is an 
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Revised Code for Tire Industry Submitted; 
—Code for Balance of Industry Also Filed 





Tire Code Filed October 2 and Rubber Code on 
September 26 — Newton D. Baker Dropped As 
Arbitrator—Nine Divisions Covered by Rubber Code. 





KTER several months of many much-publicized conferences, a_ revised 
A Code of Fair Competition for the Tire Industry was filed with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration on October 2. The original code, filed on July 
29. was objected to so strenuously by various tire companies, that it was with- 


drawn and since almost entirely revised. 


Although the terms of the code have 


not been made public, official announcement of its receipt has been made by 
NRA officials but the date tor open hearings has not been announced. 
In the original code a Code Authority was set up which made Newton D. 


Baker, former Secretary of War, 


the arbitrator in all matters of dispute with 


relation to the various units of the industry in the administration of the code. 


\nnouncement has been made of the appointment of L. 
U. S. Rubber Company, as industrial advisor for the tire industry 


president of 
in handling codes. 


The new code provides that the Cod 
Authority shall consist eleven members, 
not more than three of whom (without 
vote) shall be representatives of the Na 
tional Recovery Administration and aj 
pointed by the President, and eight of whon 
shall be selected by the industry according 
to such rules as it may determine, pro, ided 
hat no t embers of the \uthor 

y sl ] iffliated witl iny s é nem 
I t lus it ré s ( ( 
ner Mir. Bak g 
imy ¢ S 

s WA ¢ ré sion 

ire § th ( tl ised 

le as 12 Ss — oe 

t I \ ( | tT) < ir 

rmitt \ k a total 104 hours per 

veal ess of the maximum hours 

whe he original code permitted em 

vees to work 124 hours over th nual 

crag pt ick LO peak I ctiol 
Code for Other Divisions 

The other code, that for the balance of 
the rubber industry exclusive of tires, Ccov- 
ers the following divisions: \utomobile 
Fabrics. Proofers and Backers, Rubber 
Flooring, Rubber Footwear, Hard Rubber, 
Heels and Soles, Mechanical Rubber 


Goods, Sponge Rubber, Rubber Sundries 
and Rainwear. : 

This code provides for the election ot 
Code Authority Committees by each ol! 
the nine divisions, the chairmen of which 
constitute a Rubber Code Authority of nine 


with the addition of not more than three 


D. Tompkins, vice 








representatives of the NRA, the latter to 
be without voting power. The president 
and the general manager of the Rubbet 
Manufacturers Association are ex-officio 
members of this authority, without voting 
powers, with the general manager of the 
\ssociation acting as chairman of the Cod 
\uthority Committee. Alternates fron 
ich division are selected to act case ol 
the absence of the Division Chairman o1 

the Division Chairman ts prt nted trom 
ting on the Code Authority by virtue « 
any contemplated action involving the com 
pany with which he is connected 

The duties of the Code Authority includ 
investigating observance of the code, study 


s, presenting recommenda 


‘8 
\ administrator, securing 


trade pr: 


v actice 
tions to the NR 


( ts from members of the industry on 
labor, wages, plant capacity, production, 
shipments, fair practices, industrial rela 
tions, statistics, etc., establishing new divi 


and coordinating the administering 
of the code. 
The Code 


division are 


sions, 


\uthority Committees of each 
elected by each division, the 
number and basis of representation to be 
determined by the division. Following is 
the number of members of which each di- 
visional committee will consist, as indicated 
in the separate codes for each division: 
Automobile Fabrics, Proofers and Backers 
Division, Hard Rubber Division, Heel and 
Sole Division, Rubber Sundries Division, 
5 each; Rubber Flooring Division, Foot- 
wear Division, Mechanical Goods Division, 








Hollyhocks Latest Source 
of Rubber 


The latest source of “synthetic rub- 
ber,” according to a United Press dis- 
patch from Boulder, Colorado, is the 
hollyhock flower, a biennial species of 
the mallow family. Mrs. Jean Ander 
son, a former teacher of chemistry at 
Columbus, Ohio, is reported to have 
produced synthetic rubber, a sample 
of which was sent to a concern manu- 
facturing typewriter platens which re- 
ported the “rubber” to be valuable if 
produced cheaply in quantities. It is 
said that Mrs. Anderson holds a num- 
ber of patents, among which is one on 
synthetic marble. 




















Sponge Rubber Division, 3 each; Rainweat 
Division, 8 members. 

The duties of the Divisional Authorit: 
Committees are to make investigations as to 
the functioning of the code, study trade 
practices, adjust complaints and coordinat 
activities of sub-committees 

In addition to the labor guarantees ré 
quired by the National Industrial Recovery 
\ct, the proposed code contains a section 
permitting employers to “exercise their 
right to select, retain, or advance employees 
on the individual merit, without 
regard to their membership or nonmembe1 
ship in any organization.” This is the much 
discussed “merit clause” also included in 
the Automobile Code, and is likely to caus¢ 
opposition on the part of NRA officials 


basis of 


10-Hour Week Established 


he code establishes a maximum workine 
lay ot eight hours and a maximum work 
10 hours, with the provision that 


week of 


each employee may work a total of 120 
iours annually in excess of the maximum 
Maintenance men, engineers, shipping 
crews, etc., would be permitted to work a 
maximum of 48 hours a week. Salaried 
employees receiving more than $30.00 
week and outside salesmen would be ex 
cluded from the maximum hours pro 
visions. 


Minimum wages of $14.00 for a 40-hour: 
week or 35 cents an hour are proposed, 


with a separate minimum of 40 cents an 
hour for male workers and 30 cents an 
hour for female factory workers in he« 


and sole and rubber sundries plants. Mini 
mum weekly pay for salaried employces 
would range from $15.00 in the trade area 
of cities of more than 500,000 population 
to $12.00 in towns of less than 2,500 popu 
lation. 

Costs, under the terms of this code, ar« 
to be determined under the methods advo 
cated in the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Accounting Manual or revisions of 
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that manual. No product may be sold at a 
price or upon such tert is will result in 
the customer pay g ik thar he selle Ss 
cost of production and d ibutior \n ex 
ception is made in the seconds and 
obsolete goods which may be marketed o1 

ich terms as ft Diy na \uthorities 
I iy appl 

This code w ift tl required heat 

vecome effect { econd Mor 

iy alter it 18 a t President, 
and w continu ffect until June 16, 
194 ‘ < ‘ leclares 
t! mecerwt \ ~ I | 


the 
tations of this publication, to give 
plete details of 


within space limi- 
the 


code. 


(It is not possible, 
con: 
but 


each division's 


Tue Reusser Ace will be glad to supply to 
any reader who requests it, a copy of the 
complete proposed Code of Fair Competi- 


the Rubber Manufacturing Indus- 
letter addressed to the Editor, THE 


tion for 


try \ 


Rupper Ace, 250 West 5ith Street, New 
York City, will bring a copy by return 
mail.) 
Tire Code Authority of Eight 
\) tl s i i h it | is 
’ he« rele od la 
he eight | t I th ( le 
Authority a 
| 1). Levy k Pt rp., 
HS. | est ; P re Ky 
a { mifai 
| WW | ) re « 
Kubber | ” | 
Wilham O'N ‘ Kul 
er Compa 
lame a a , ” 
hu 
Charles k he 
( mipany 
( ( (,at 4 yr { mpany 
rt I ; Ri f ’ 
di ; 
\lternat i 
\ \. Ga f re 
{ horat ; 
rk. B, D 5 npa 
\ s< Rubbe 
{ ye ; 
| \ VW , er ( ” 
eS 1 Rul 
y Con } 


er ( 
a WI! , Tire 
{ , 
One . : oh 
de is rep incellati 
f all nati a S hi 
Nat na lL) i s bee 
l i \ i | s tha 
his wi n i S yn 
cts and new cont n a mil 
( tra a 
\ much dis I tir 
le is said t t the 
smaller t con i S { 1 lower 
price tha h i Ss Sé is to 
ottset the sup S intages irg 
scale produc Ss yu 
classes ot manufacture ire specifi 
those with annual sales $15,000,000 
above; those with sales between $6,000,000 
and $15,000,000; tho with sales betwee 
$2,000,000 and $6,000,000, and those with 
sales below $2,000,000 \ differential of 
»% is set between each group, thus giving 


the companies in the last 
advantage ovet 

In the labor provisions, it is 
that the “met 


group a 15% 
e first group. 

reported 
that in 


those in tl 


it clause,” similar to 


the rubber and the automol 
has been included. (See above.) It is 
believed that there may be opposition to 
this clause on the part of labor and NRA 
officials for General Johnson, NRA Admin- 


vile industry code 


istrator, has said that it would not be per- 
mitted in any more codes 
In place of output allocation it is be 


lieved that a cost control plan was recom- 


ended to stabilize the market and to pré 
ent distinctive prices However, as the 
development of such a plan would take 
me time, it Was recommended to declare 
1 truce or status quo condition in the indus 


try for the time being The Tire Cod 


\uthority is to submit a plan for market 
stabilization based on cost control, which 
in is to become a part the code if ap 
pre | vy NRA officials 
It is understood that Article seven on 


Elimination of false, misleading adver 
Bi ] 


the marking of all 


tising Casings accord 
¢ to standards showing the number oft 
ples i bar 1 false financial statements 
elating t competitors, lisparaging 
ta I ts about competitors: a an on 


invoicing by 
| 


pre dating oO 


sales; and a requirement that new prices, 
when imposed, shall go into effect at 12:01 
i. m. on the date following announcements 


further, that spring dating 


It provides, i F 
] e perm tt 1 ; that 


inder the old rules shall 


7 


' if il 

there shall be no reinstatement of cancelled 
rders if a price change has intervened; 
that “seconds” shall be sold to employees 
nly; that obsolete lines may be sold only 
under prescribed regulation; that a dealer’s 
rice can be giver nly to a buyer who re 

Ils 75 per cent of his purchas« 

That no manutacture may purchas« 
tires from a dealer « another; that no 
test tires shall be ven away; no mileage 
guarantees allowed; no bribes or gifts per 
mitted to gain sales; dealerships shall 

purchased; no price guarantees given by 


ntract for more than 10 days, and that 
standards of construction shall be observed 
Article eight is said to pro le that each 
nanutacturer shall seek at once dealer 
tracts guaranteeing “fair practice” provi 
sions, and that monthly each manufactur 
sha eport th number cust ers wh 
Oo such ( tracts 


GOODYEAR DISPOSES OF 
MODEL TEXTILE TOWN 


| i deal completed 1 cently, the G 1 
rire & Rubber Co. was reported 
t have sold its model textile town of 
(; lvear, Conn., to a group of easter 
ipitalists for approximately $2,000,000 
Che town which f built around the plant 
the Goodyear Textile Mills, Inc.. was 
rmerly known as Killingly. It was ac 
ed by Goodyear in 1914 and was rebuilt 
a modern factory town Until about 
a year ago the plant furnished most of the 
fabric used in making tires at the Akron 
plant. With the acquiring of a new textile 
plant Georgia the machinery was moved 
» the new location and the Connecticut 


ant was allowed to “become idl 


Che town consists of one four-story mill, 
218 dwelling houses, a seven-story wart 
house, a bank and a 40-room hotel 


New Goodrich Battery 


type automobile storage battery, 
“Electro-Pak”, is announced by 


Goodrich Company. The princi- 


\ new 
known as 


the B. F 


pal features of the new battery, according 
to Goodrich engineers, are a higher re- 
sistance to short circuits, corrosion and 


power leakage. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


NEW STRUCTURE BUILT 
BY PHILLIPS-BAKER 


With the completion of a new cementing 
unit, the plant of the Phillips-Baker Rubber 
Co. in Providence, R. I., has become a 
modern two-story brick factory group. 

The plant was formerly occupied by the 
Bourne Rubber Co., and consisted of a 
collection of wooden structures. The Phil- 
lips-Baker Rubber Co., which succeeded 


the Bourne organization, under the direc- 
tion of Charles H Baker, Ice president 
and general manager, has gradually re- 
modeled the buildings until now there is a 
compact and attractive modern factory ot 


steel and brick. This is practically the only 
rubber manufacturing company Rhode 
Island making rubber footwear, since the 
abandonment of that the rubbet 
industry by the United States Rubber Co 
at its plants in Bristol and Woonsocket. 


branch 


The new cementing house, which was 
planned so as to harmonize with the othe 
factory buildings in outward appearance, 


I 


is of brick and steel and is led with 
windows that will automaticall pen, giv 
ing vent to prevent damage, 1 ise of ex 
plosion of materials used in the course « 
manutacture \ systen t | 


humidificatio: ! 
facilities for the comfort and conve 
»f the workers 

The new unit affords an opportunity for 
better distribution « work and ove! 
previous crowded conditions 
rke rs 


The factory, which employs 650 w . 
rubber 


is now busy in the manufacture 


footwear. Since the promulgation of th 
recent decree forbidding the dumping o 
Japanese-made footwea the United 


States, an improvement has been noted in 


the conditions pertaining to the manutfac- 
ture and sale of tennis shoes, which wet 
rr ly 1 + + \ rl + 
formerly supplied I nerican market 
from Japan at prices which cou not b 


HUBER LEASES MAGNOLIA 
CARBON BLACK FACTORY 


The J. M. Huber Ce La. lh 





( a 
black producing subsidiary J. Mi. Huber 
Corporation, has recently taken ver the 
operation of the Skellytow1 ictoryv of tl] 
Magnolia Petroleum C« \ | plant 
has been shut low Ss M ndet 

ing repairs and alterations It is now 
in operation producing Specification Black 
under the same sys se at the other 
Huber factories, ated at r, Texas 
Swartz, La. and ( | Vyomi: 


Rubber Unions Continue to Grow 
The 


number in 


gain in 


\kron 


labor unions continue to 
the rubber industry in 


according to reports. Labor officials est 
mate that between 10,000 and 15,000 worx- 
ers have joined the rubber unions. 


Charters 
granted re ntly to Goodrich, 
Seiber 


rkers are 


have been 
Goodyear, Buxbaum, R. C. A., and 
ling unions. Even womel! Wi 
said to be joining 


An interesting development of this move- 


ment is the investigation of labor costs 
in rubber factories which the unions are 
making for presentation at the rubber 
code hearings in Washington Wilmer 


Centr al 
represe.it 


Tate, executive secretary of the 
Labor union has been named to 
labor at the hearings 
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New York Rubber Group Holds Exhibit of 
New Rubber Products—Five Papers Presented 





Over 100 Different Products Shown at Exhibit of New 
Rubber Goods—158 Members Also Hear Five Short 
Papers by Technologists—Meeting Highly Successful 





HAT promises to be the forerunner of similar events regularly in the 
future took place on October 6 at the Club Rooms of the Building Trades 
Employers Association in New York City when the New York Group, Rubber 


Division, A. C 


products in connection with its program of the evening. 


S., held a large and interesting exhibit of over 100 new rubber 


The innovation was 


voted a great success by the 158 members present for it was the first oppor- 
tunity many had had of actually seeing many of the newer applications of 


rubber developed in the past few years. 


The exhibit, spread over fourteen tables 
included such items as rubber printing plates, 
Thiokol compounded mechanical 
road markers, latex and “latox” 
wire and cable, raincoats in all the newest 
fabric constructions, Plioform products, bal 
loon fabric materials, anode covered metal 
products, rubber-to-metal automotive acces 
sories, rubber corsets, toys, drug sundries, 
garden hose, rubber 
wheels, rubber valve stem inner 


goods, 


insulated 


backed carpet, railcar 
tubes, rub- 








ber supports, footwear, products made with 
odorants, etc. The complete list of products 
and the concerns who supplied them appear 
at the end of this article. 

In addition to the exhibit, the program 
consisted of five short papers as follows: 
“Automotive Rubber,” by Kurt Saurer, 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
“Plioform,” by Dr. L. B. Sebrell. Good 

vear Tire & Rubber Company 
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“Latox Insulated Wire,” by C. R. Boggs, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company. _ 
“Recent Developments in the Proofing 
Industry,” by A. F. Schildhauer, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc 
“Rubber Printing Plates” by August Becker 
President, August Becker Company. 


Mr. Saurer, in his talk on automotive 
rubber, demonstrated by means of a small 
motor the lessened transfer of vibration 
and noise when the motor is insulated from 
its support with rubber. He told of the 
uses of rubber in automobiles to reduce 
noise and vibration and to make motoring 
more comfortable. Rubber motor supports, 
muffler cut out supports, bumpers, shock 
insulators and universal joint blocks were 
just a few of the many rubber parts used 
in the modern automobile, said Mr. Saurer 

Dr. Sebrell described briefly the method 
of manufacture of Plioform and_ then 
showed by means of slides the many prop 
erties and characteristics of plioform as 
compared to other products on the market 
The paper was a condensed version of the 
one the author presented on the same sub 
ject at the recent Chicago meeting of th 
Rubber Division. 

Mr. Boggs exhibited a large line of the 
new “Latox” insulated wires, made with 
vulcanized latex. His talk described the 
method of manufacture and the properties 
of this type wire. 

Mr. Schildhauer gave an _ interesting 
resumé of the many difficulties encoun 








Views Showing Exhibits at Meeting of New York Group 
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R.G.A. CONFERRING WITH 
DUTCH ON RESTRICTION 


The Rubber Growers’ Association of 
London has appointed a deputation to con- 
er in Amsterdam with Dutch rubber in- 
erests regarding the provisions of a pro- 
posed restriction scheme under which both 
British and Dutch planters would cooperate. 

Originally, it was intended to send four 
nembers of the R.G.A. to Holland, but 
he number has now been increased to six. 
This deputation report its findings 
to a committee of fourteen at the Rubber 
Growers’ Association in London. 

Dutch growers and native owners of 
lantations are secking a scheme of control 

hereby their output may be restricted by 
10 per cent. Latest reports from the Dutch 
native planters 


1s to 


Kast Indies are that the 


e willing to cooperate on a reduced out- 
ut basis. The problem remains, however, 
1§ how to enforce control on the entire 

itive planting community—a_ problem 


which has for years successtully negatived 
every conceivable plan 

French Indo-China is expected to be in 

e new scheme upon a basis of a 25,900 
annual output, but with a definite 
widertaking that no further planting is 

be done While details are ex- 
rected to be completed soon, the plan 
uld not be enacted before next Spring. 

The R. G. A. announces that the Rub- 
er Regulation Committee appointed by the 

uncil consists of the following: W. J. 
Gallagher (chairman, R. G. A.), J. Fair 
(vice-chairman, R. G. A.), F. D 
Ascoli, N. C. S. Bosanquet, C. Figg, J. G. 
Hay, |! LD. Hewan, G. H. Masefield, E 
\lacfadyen, H. Eric Miller, J. E. Milne, 
Skinner, Sir Frank Swettenham, Sir 
Herbert Wright. 

The publication of the names indicates 
ly representative nature of the 
One of the most interesting of 
nclusions is that of Mr. Ascoli, the 


e in 
managing Dunlop Plantations, 


11S 


the 


widely 


committe 


director ot 


in view of the fact that the Dunlop inter- 
sts have hitherto strenuously opposed all 
“tO? Nronpos ils 


Adds 1400 Workers 


lhe Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mig 
(o., Mishawaka, Ind., manutacturer of rub 
has added over 1400 en 


increasing ce 


ootwea’ 
lovees since luly 1 to meet 
and for their ] and to 
with the NRA. The firm reports that due 
ction take vy the Governn 
made 


products cooperatt 


nent in Tals 


ariff on toreigi 


Master Tire to Recapitalize 


Stockh Tle rs the M iste! Tire & 
thber Corporation, operating the Falls 
Rubhe C ¢ Cuvahoga Falls, Ohio, Coope1 
Corp., Findlay, Ohio, Giant Tire & Rubhe1 
( Findlay, O nd the Quaker City 


Philadelphia, Pa., at a meeting 
Falls plant on September 19 
increase thx apttal 
nd provide 


| + th 
c it ! 


oted unanimously to 
icture of the mpany a 
ecded working capital by the issu- 
e of stock. No details of the stock 
in were revealed pen lit Lv qualification by 
al authorities 


new 


new 


state and fede 

resident Bremmer stated the company 
iad showed profit during the past few 
months but had found it difficult to meet 
fixed charges and maintain sufficient oper 


ating capital. It is understood that all 
manufacturing operations of the company 
have temporarily been centered at the Giant 
plant in Findlay. 


CONTROL OF INDIA TYRE 
MAY PASS TO DUNLOP 


A plan has been proposed for reconstruc- 
tion of the India Tyre & Rubber Co. (Great 
Britain), Ltd., which involves passing con- 
trol of the company to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., which thereby strengthens the latter’s 
dominant position in the British tire indus- 


try. Directors of India Tyre state it is 
necessary to provide £350,000 in order to 
meet losses incurred. 


It is proposed to write down the existing 
£625,000 of £1 preference shares to 12s and 
the 2,500,000 deferred 1s shares to 2.4d. In 
order to repay the loan of £250,000 from 
the Prudential Insurance Co., Dunlop have 
agreed to subscribe to 2,350,000 1s common 


shares at 2s each. 


Litter In Larger Quarters 
Litter Co., Inc., manufacturers’ 
agents for solvents, pigments and 
colors, have moved from 110 West 40th 
Street to 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City \mong the concerns which the Litter 
company represents are Anderson Prichard 
Oil Corp., and Pure Calcium Products Co 


The D. H 


sales 


Goodrich Sales Up 300% 


\ 300 per cent increase in sales of first 
line tires for the third quarter of this year 
against the corresponding period last year, 
was reported today by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company President James D. Tew re- 
vealed the increase in sales in a statement 
” quarterly operations 
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PRICE CUTTING WRECKS 
GERMAN TIRE AGREEMENT 


Dissatisfaction with the existing trad 
agreement in the German automobile tire 
industry has resulted in its cancellation, ac 
cording to advices from Consul Sydney B 
Redecker, Frankfort-on-Main, to the Com- 
merce Department, as reported by the 
Journal of Commerce. This agreement, 
established at the beginning of the current 
year between manufacturers and dealers to 
regulate the German trade in automotive 
tires, is generally admitted to have failed 
to achieve its purpose of satisfactory regu- 
tion, the report states. 

One cause of serious complaint is the 
reported excessively low prices granted di- 
rectly by manufacturers to very large 
buyers, such as automobile manufacturers 
and concerns operating numbers of vé 
hicles. Tire producers have been so eaget 
to keep up production to the maximum that 
in order to secure these large contracts they 
have cut their prices to levels allowing 
scant profit above production costs. 

On the other hand dealers are dissatisfied 
because of their small turnover and elimi 


nation from the important wholesale busi 
ness. In spite of strict regulation. con 
siderable price cutting has taken plac« 


among the dealer trade. 


Wire Company to Resume Soon 
The New York Insulated Wire Co., 


Wallingford, Conn., operated as a division 
of the Essex Wire Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
is preparing to resume full operation, ac 
cording to Addison E. Holton, president ot 
the Essex corporation. Braiding equip 
ment, rubber mill and tubing facilities ar: 
being put in readiness for resumption ot 
work, and new equipment will be installed 
Ralph H. Mount is general manager of the 
plant, which has been shut down most of 
the time during the past several years 
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AL NEWS 





Fisk Rubber 


Statement of Fisk Rubber Corp. (succes- 
sor to Fisk Rubber Co.) and subsidiaries 
for period from May 20 to June 30, 1933, 
shows net income of $191,279 after ex 
penses, federal taxes and provision for cap- 
ital stock tax Sales for period totaled 
$1,335,788. Company issued a_ separate 
statement of export accounts in liquidations 
for the same period showing net profit, 
after expenses and including $4,999 profit 
on exchange of $24,686 transferred to re- 
serve 

Tentative consolidated balance sheet as 
of June 30, 1933, shows current assets of 
$7,422,513 and current liabilities of $892,- 
234. Cash on hand and in banks amounted 
to $866,089 and estimated cash receivable 
from reorganization committee was $1,- 
700.000 


United Carbon 


The United Carbon Co. is likely to re 
port for the third quarter net profit ap 
proximating $178,000, according to present 
indications, states The Wall Street Journal 
This would be equivalent to 40 cents a 
share on the 370,127 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock after allowing for the quarterly 
dividend requirements on the 17,357 shares 


of 7% preterred. In the second quarter 
net was $171,760, or 38 cents a common 


share, and in the third last 
$34,039. 

During the third quarter the company’s 
sales of carbon black continued in record 
volume, and for the nine months exceeded 
the volume for the full year 1932, when 
the sales were 10% greater than in 193] 
Natural gas deliveries currently are run 
ning at a record rate for this season of the 
year In eastern Kentucky the company 
continued drilling operations in the third 
quarter, proving up additional gas reserves 


quarter year 


Firestone Dividend 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. directors 
have declared the regular quarterly divi 
dend of 10 cents per share on outstanding 
common stock payable Oct. 20 to stockhold 


ers of record Oct. 5 
Lee Rubber 
Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation for 


quarter ended July 31, showed net profit 
after taxes, depreciation, interest and othe 
charges of $221,090, equal to &4 cents a 
share on 262,200 $5 par capital shares, ex 
cluding 37,800 shares in treasury. For nine 
months ended July 31: Net profit, $25,931, 
or 9 cents a share. 
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GOODRICH EMPLOYEES 
RECEIVE 20-YEAR PIN 


| ghteer en ) Lhe B | 
rich Company, Akron, Oh received 


20 ycal 


y 


(;,00d 
their 
SCcTVICte 


mont! ncluded Fred W 


The grou 


( lause, secretary to | lent |. D. Tew; 
Rexford O. John, manage f the corporat 
accounts department Kkdward Buehler, 
scheduler in the mecha il goods division; 
( larence Bennett, in charg surplus foot 
wear equipment ind Clarence Ohl and 


William Cochrane t] avmaster’s de 


partment 


( laus ntere (,00d h I the truck 
tire sal lepartme i | te a vea there 
was placed in charge the stenographi 
branch of the utilit irtment, holding 
that post nine yeal He then cecame as 
sociated with Dr. W. C. Geer rmer vice 
president in charge of research, and becam¢ 
Mr. Tew’s secretary in May, 1926 

john started in the paymaster’s hice, 
went to branch admiunistrati then to the 
branch auditing department, f which he 
was manager five years. He has been with 
the corporate account lepartme! te 
years 

Buehler joimed t epartments making 
matting, inlaid fl ind sheetu i 
is now scheduler uu hes | irtments 
Bennett started in the tu lepartment and 
a vear later was transterre to the toot 
wear branch, where he iS Si! maine 

Ohl joined the stock department, has als 
wen in the credit depa t, and the pay 
roll division of branch admunistratior He 
has been in h + pT ent lepartment nect 
191% Cochran entet 1 Goodricl service 
three months after arriving in the country 
from Scotland 


Ne iriy i | cervice has 
been in the paymaste i 


| ; ‘ , ’ 
()\thers awarded the wns al 


Austin 
Cowles, patternmaker aude D. Davis, 
plant protection department; | dward | 
Downey, elevator operator; john H. Har 
4 ipentter 


nan, machinist 


Leo Kendall, tube department Robert | 
Little, shipping roon lerome C, Lux, tire 
shipping clerk; Da Stear, pressman; 
Frieda Wiese, office clerk molded goods 
department; Coy Yerkey shift foreman 
in the curing room and Paul Gerstenberger 


tire sale sman, Kat Sas Lity \ 


Canfield Plant Busy 


The H. O. Canheld unutacturer ot 
plumbers’ supplies and rubber specialties, 
Bridgeport, Con has xperienced a 
marked increase in business during the past 
three month in exe é ld THe Rut 
nER AGI The compat is be running 
day and I ght sh ts il | is added 170 
employes since the N.R.A sions wert 
put into effect Prospect r the fall and 
winter are aesct ed is x nt 

Lee Tire Builds 

rhe Le Pit & Ru ( - % nsho 
hocken, Pa.. ha iwarded a ntract to the 
firm of Stofflet & Tillotsor Philadelphia 
tor construction ol 1 one-story brick and 
steel addition to its plant Che new unit, 
to be used te milling and compounding, 


will be 60 by 100 feet in size 
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Names in 


the News 





\NGEL Moreno, President and General 
Manager of Cia, Hulera Industrial Mexican 
S. A. Mexico ( ity, has returned to Mexico 
in the | nited States 


atter a six weeks stay 


where he investigated the latest develop 
ments in materials and equipment used in 
the rubber industry in New York, Cleve 
land and Akron. He purchased some new 
machinery and also hired an American 
chemist to help in developing a new line 
ot products. For a number of years this 
progressive company manufactured tennis 


but has since added rain- 
hospital sheeting, tubing, 
top material, matting, etc 


shoes exclusively 
oat materials, 


auto 


\. C. Futton, development and designing 
Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio, is running for office as a member o! 
the City Council at the 


ngineer ot 
coming election 


W. H. Urounart, former general 
ntendent of the 
tory, has been 


neer at the 


Goodyear 
appointed as consulting en 
g Akron plant to succeed the 
late W. C. State. Mr. Urquhart joined the 
Goodyear engineering department in 1905 
in Akror He was in charge of the Cali 
fornia plant construction in 1920, where he 
until 1927 when he was 
\ustralia to direct construction of the fac 
tory there, where he 
superintendent 


sent to 


remained 


stayed as gen ral 


R. Katz, professor of the Uni 
Amsterdam, Holland, and origi 
itor of the X-ray method for studying the 

structure of rubber, addressed the Akron 

section of the American Chemical Society 

in the University Club, on September 17 

Dr. Katz also attended the meeting of the 

Rubber Di Chicago on September 

11-14 


ision in 


GeorGE FE. Perri, well-known ude rub 
ber man, has reengaged in business as a 
broker with offices at 95 Front St., New 


York City. Telephone Digby 
R. M 


neering 


McFartanpb, chemist in the eng 
division of the B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Akron, Ohio, has returned to 


: : 
his otfcee atter an absence of SIX WeCKS 
llowing an operation for appendicitis 


IR ] ( HuNs 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor and distinguished 
aeronautical engineer, has accepted an ay 
pointment as head of the department 
enginecring ot Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He succeeds tl 
late Prof. Edward F. Miller, for many 
vears head of the department 


pr¢ sident ot 


AKER, vict 


' 


mechanical 


H. W. Dewzett, manager of technical 
service of the B. F. Goodrich Co. tire divi 
been appointed chairman of the 
newly formed committee on wheel equip 
ment of the American Society of Agri 
cultural Engineers He has recently 


sion, has 


be« n 


extensive studies on the use 
agricultural tractors 


making 
tires 101 


O. D. HOoLLenseck, 
was recently appointed as Minnesota direc 
tor of re-employment. For the past thre 
years, Mr. Hollenbeck has been connected 
with the employment stabilization institut: 
of the University of Minnesota Whik 
in Akron he worked for years as a 
division superintendent at Fireston 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


many 


WEBER, assistant technical di 
rector of Continental Rubber Works, Haz 

over, Germany, accompanied by Karl Eb 

ling, Heinrich Schuster and Hans Karthaus, 
technicians, recently visited the 
plant in Akron. 


Dr. GEORGE 


Goodrich 


Cirype L. SmirnH, general superintendent 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.., has 
left for the Firestone plant at Los Angeles, 
to take up duties there as factory manager 
of both the tire and battery divisions. M1: 
Smith, who started work for Fireston 
1911, has been foreman, general foreman, 
production superintendent and plant mar 
ager of Plant 2 in Akron 


Davis, manager of commercial 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubbe: 
addressed the annual conven 


RoyaL E 
research for 
Co., recently 
tion of the Ohio Society of Certified Pub 
lic Accountants at Columbus Country Clul 
Columbus, Ohio 


Harotp S. Gopwin, manager of thi 
Singapore branch of the crude firm « 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd., London, visite 
New York recently where he was a guest 


of the members of the Commodity Ex 
change, Inc. Mr. Godwin has been prom: 
nent in Singapore rubber circles for mot 
than twenty years 


FACTORY FILM MADE BY 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 


The Pe 


nnsvivania Rubber mpany has 


ust mpleted a moti picture that shows 
the entire operatior | the f ictory 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania TI film shows 
e manufacture f tubes ires, t S 
balls, bicycle tires and play balls Plans 
re under way to make it possible for tir 
lealers all ver tl count ( see is 
picture and learn h Yennsylvania p1 
ucts are mad 

On Tuesday, October 3 e Kiwanis 
Club of Jeannette was given the oppor 


this productior 
Manager ot 
mpany, dis 
about inte: 


tunity of a preview « 
J. C. Rutherford, Advertising 
the Pennsylvania Rubber ‘ 
played the picture and talked 


esting features in it. W. O. Rutherford, 
president and C. Bowers, vice presi 
lent of the company were among those 
present 
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ituaries 





Frederik Engstrom 


After an illness of several months, 
Frederik Engstrom, chief chemist and con- 
sulting engineer for the United Carbon 
Company, died at his home in Charleston, 
S. C.. on October 6 

Mr. Engstrom was born in Persburg, 
Sweden, on April 30, 1862. At an early 
age he became interested in chemical en- 
gineering in which field he was destined to 
rise to a high place. His education was 
secured in the best schools of his native 
land. In 1883 he came to the United States 
and for five years was connected with the 
Wetmore Lumber Company of Ludlow, Pa. 
He later became general superintendent of 
the Peerless Carbon Company of Ludlow 





Frederik Engstrom 


and Kane. He now turned the latent talent 
and benefit of his foreign training to the 

‘ttherance of the carbon black industry 
n the meantime the petroleum industry 
in West Virginia was growing rapidly. In 
1907 he left the Pennsylvania field and be- 
came associated with the Castle Brook 
Carbon Company, as superintendent of a 
large plant located at Smithburg This 
connection was retained until a consolida- 
tion with another company was later con- 
summated 

Mr. Engstrom in 1900, at Kane, Pa., had 
been joined by Oscar Nelson, a young man 
just from Sweden, who has also reserved 
for himself a high place in the carbon 
black industry. From that time the lives 
of these two leaders were much interwoven. 
In 1905, Mr. Nelson located at Weston, 
W. Va., and in 1914 the Columbian Carbon 
Company was organized. Mr. Nelson be- 
came general manager of his new com- 
pany and the old company with which 
Mr. Engstrom was connected was _ ab- 
sorbed in the combination formed. When 
the Kosmos Carbon Company desired to 
enter the new Kentucky field in 1924, Mr. 
Engstrom was selected to supervise the 
erection of the several new plants, return- 
ing the next year to West Virginia to join 
the United Carbon Company. This com- 
pany was organized in February, 1925 by 
Mr. Nelson. It was brought about by a 
merger of fifteen companies and headquar- 
ters were established in Charleston. Modern 
research laboratories were erected in 
Charleston, and here until his recent ill- 
ness, Mr. Engstrom continued his work in 
this field. 

As is often the case, few knew of the 
achievements of this quiet, kindly, unas- 
suming man. He devised improved ma- 
chinery of far reaching importance and had 


1 
} 
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much to do with the erection of modern 
carbon plants in Utah and Texas. Few 
men were so widely responsible for the 
development of the carbon black industry 
of this country. But it was in the field of 
petroleum chemistry that he made his great- 
est achievements. For to him, more than 
any other, is due the credit for the de- 
velopment of the blacks that marked a new 
period in the art of printing. The same 
may be said of certain phases of the rub- 
ber industry. 

On December 24, 1888, Mr. Engstrom 
married Miss Mary E. Parker of Tidioute, 
Pa. To this union were born eight child- 
ren. Besides his widow, he is survived 
by Harold Engstrom, manager of the 
United Carbon Company at Monroe, La.; 
Mrs. Oscar Nelson, wife of the president 
of the company; Mrs. Clara Shinn, of 
Borger, Texas; Mrs. Sara Barnes, of 
Smithburg; Mrs. Naomi Coyne of Salem; 
Mrs. Stitt of Mannington; Mrs. Dorothy 
Emmert, of Wilmington, Ohio; and Miss 
Helen Engstrom of Charleston. Two 
brothers, Victor Engstrom of Brookfield, 
Illinois, and Charles Engstrom of Ware, 
lowa, also survive. 

Mr. Engstrom at the time of his death 
was President of the Natural Gas Products 
Company of Charleston. He was a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Rite Masons and the 
Shrine, and served for several years as 
Master of the Lodge at West Union. He 
was also a member of the Woodmen of 
the World and the Odd Fellows and 
afhliated with the Lutheran Church. 

Interment was at Sunset Memorial 
Park. The active pallbearers were: Henry 
Capito, Dr. E. C. Stanton, Kenneth Porter, 
H. B. McJunkin, Herman Carte, A. G. 
Treadgold, R. \ Sleeth, and R. B. Payne 


lames P. Millwood 


James P. Millwood, chief chemist of the 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., died on Sep- 
tember 24 after a year’s illness. Mr. Mill- 
wood, who was 66 years old, was born in 
Queenstown, Ireland, on July 4, 1869. He 
attended private school, then St. Calman’s 
College, Fermoy, from 1881 to 1886. In 
the latter year he began a five-year associ- 
ation with W. & H. M. Goulding, Ltd., 
manufacturing chemists of Cork. He passed 
in 1887 the Irish Pharmaceutical Society 
examinations and later attended Queen’s 
College, Cork, for two years, under Max- 
well Simpson, best known for his synthesis 
of succinic acid. In 1890 he received his 
degree as a pharmaceutical chemist. 

In March of the following year Mr. 
Millwood came to the United States and 
four years later, with his brother, since 
deceased, he founded the Pulvolco Chemical 
Company, manufacturing bleaching and fab- 
ric waterproofing preparations. 

In 1896 he went with the United States 
Naval Laboratory and in 1901 won a Civil 
Service appointment as chief chemist of the 
srooklyn Navy Yard. Since then he was 
consulted by many railroad officials, State 
and municipal officials on the purchase and 
inspection of rubber articles and insulated 
wire. 

In 1915 he was appointed chief chemist 
of the Okonite Company, manufacturers 
of insulated wires and cables and electrical 
accessories. Mr. Millwood was active in 
the Rubber Division, A.C.S., and in the 
A.S.T.M. He instigated many improve- 
ments in insulated wires and in manufac- 
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turing and was instrumental in inaugurating 
specifications in the purchase of rubber 
goods while in the U. S. Navy Yard 

Mr. Millwood was a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
American Chemical Society, Passaic Rotary 
Club, Holy Name Society and Knights of 
Columbus. 

Mr. Millwood is survived by his wife, 
the former Elizabeth Wickham, and thre: 
children: Elsie, Daniel and Anna 


Robert S. Westcott 


Robert S. Westcott, treasurer of the 
Metal Hose and Tubing Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died of heart disease on 
September 26 after a week’s illness \ 
native of New York City, Mr. Westcott 
had been treasurer of the company, which 
manufactures gasoline and oil hose, for 
about fifteen years. 

Before his connection with the hose man 
ufacturing concern, Mr. Westcott was ad 
vertising manager for the Bosch Magneto 
Company. Previous to that he had been a 
salesman for the American Book Company 

Mr. Westcott is survived by his widow, 
the former Miss Margaret Kennedy; by 
two brothers, Harry O. Westcott of White 
Plains, N. Y., and Herbert H. Westcott 
of New York, and a sister, Mrs. Howard 
Thorne of New York. 


I. E. Reed 


I. Ely Reed, treasurer of the Mercer 
Rubber Company, Hamilton Square, N. J., 
and vice president of the New Jersey Rub 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, died sud- 
denly September 28 from a heart attack. 
He was 65 years old. Mr. Reed was stricken 
in his office and removed to his home, 
where he died a short time later. Mr. 
Reed was active in civic and business ci! 
cles of Hamilton Square and Trenton. H« 
was president of the First National Bank 
of Hamilton Square and president of the 
Sinking Fund Commission of Hamilton 
Township. He was also general manage: 
of the Hamilton Square Water Company 
and long an active member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hamilton Squar 
His fraternal affiliations included membe1 
ship in the Masonic Fraternity, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Free Masonry; 
Crescent Temple; Junior Order United M« 
chanics and Odd Fellows 

Mr. Reed was born near Freehold a1 
had resided in Hamilton Square for the 
past 48 years. He is survived by his widow, 
Ida W. Reed, a daughter and two sons, 
two brothers and three sisters. Burial was 
in Greenwood Cemetery, Trenton 


F. L. Rapson 


The death has just occurred at East 
bourne, England, of Frederick Lionel Rap 
son, the famous automobile racer and in 
ventor of the Rapson tire. Mr. Rapson’s 
death was sudden, and is said to have been 
connected with a war wound on the back 
of the head. Mr. Rapson was 43 years 
old. He is survived by his widow and son 


T. E. Pope 
Thomas E. Pope, tire foreman for th 
Hamilton Rubber Co., died recently at his 
home in Trenton after a lengthy illness 
He was 48 years old and was formerly 
employed in a rubber plant at Consho- 
hocken, Pa. He is survived by his widow, 


two sons and two daughters. Burial was 
at Conshohocken. 
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= = . BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


N eC WwW R viking r Caos | TO MEET NOVEMBER 3 


Two interesting papers are scheduled 
tor the Fall meeting of the Boston Rubber 


? 


Detachable All-Rubber Valve in the new product, the inside periphery Group to be held at 6:30 P. M., Friday 
f November 3 3 


the tube being manufactured to reduce at the University Club, Bos- 
abrasive action caused by rims and the out- ton. RK. P. Dinsmore of Goodyear Tire & 
side to resist tears even in case of flat tires Rubber Co. will talk on “Problems and 
Opportunities of the Rubber Technologist” 
ind R. B. Ladoo, formerly of the U. S 
Bureau of Mines, will discuss, “The Search 
for Rubber Fillers.” A dinner will preced 
the presentation of papers Tickets are 
$1.75 each and reservations may be sent 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, J]. |. Sindler, 





\nother feature of the tube is the valve as- 
sembly which may be inserted through the 
hole in the rim and the tire mounted without 
removing any part of the valve. 

The rim nut is eliminated and in case of 
i flat tire the valve pulls into the rim well 





| } - . = 
ind prevents the unit from being torn from 
a , Convers tubber ( \Maldet Mass 
t tube Che tube will turn with the tire erse Rubber Co., : ’ ; 
until e car is stopped 


Federal Receiver for India Denied 
New Schrader Displays Action on the receivership of the India 





vel display cartons, illustrated, at rire & Rubber Co., was referred back to 
now being introduced to the trade by A Harry L. Snyder, special master at Akron 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. They for possible adjudication in bankruptcy, by 
ire brightly colored and ingeniously designe: Federal Judge Paul Jones of Cleveland on 
Che Wilson-Western Sport on Or to hold minimum standard stocks of Schra September 15 o 

Chicago, has brought out what is said t der valve cores and caps. A special finisl He denied _— ae Ai "I a ae 
be the only rubber valve bladder that is de adds to their brilliance and durability. They = —— t group - EUS ose panes —s 
, a mt 2 ma be set up with or without the eas« Or the appointment of a lera receiver 
tachabl and replace ii It . Cakprootl and refused acceptance of a bid of $600. 
dust-proot and fool-proot [he valve seat 0OO by a creditors’ committee headed by 
— ewed to the casing at the fa W. G. Klauss, former India head, for the 
tory t is not cemented or pasted to the ag ‘ issets of the company, pointing out that 

casing and will not come loose Che rubber Sc hrader they were once pas art it $1,016,000 
valve bladder is screwed into the anchorags “If this business is worth saving,” Judge 
n the casing in the same manner as th Jones states, “and if it has a reasonable 
metal screw-type valve, assuring an even prospect of being profitably operated, th 
ontour on the surface of the ball without creditors should make every serious effort 
iny bulgine There is no chance for mis presently to effect a reorganization or to 
ilignment of bladder with the casing Che compose their views in respect to an ad 


inflation needle which-is equipped with the vantageous sale or other disposition of 
the property 





Schrader valve passes between the expansion 
plug and the channel wall of the valve All 
danger of puncture is removed The ex- 
pansion plug made of a special elastic long New Rubber Thread Company 
wearing rubber close ind seals the channel 
eliminating the use of a dust Production is scheduled to start late this 
month at the plant of a new company, the 
Life-Tex Corporation at sJedford, Ohio 
Tear Proof Tube The firm plans on manufacturing latex 
thread products, according to reports | 
\ Mew wer. — 0-10 tube Ge 9 ay a ' 1). Shade is vice-president and general 
ow pressure Daliioon tires has een devel AC is a counter or window display piece manager o ~ompan\ 
ped by The B. F, Goodrich Company, Ak In addition to their neat appearance, they —— f the compa 
ron, Oh rw lifferent stocl ire ws help in keeping a closer check on stock 
Mason Plant to Become Brewery 
. . . The plan of the Masor rire & Rubber 
Spalding Valve Balanced Bladder Company at Bedford, Ohio, has been put 
chased by the Wens mpal Cleve 
\ . udder ; ind who plan to nvert the " 
wit i) ny ‘ | i. brewery 
va ‘ } just et i 
iced \ \ { Spal 
\ Br | \la ‘ 
This va bina Makes Funeral Supplies 
, a , , 
ned elin ‘ \ new company to make rubber aprons, 
‘ ‘ ta tvp cothin covers and other uncral supplies Nas 
aly 1 at the same t ne egun operating in Willoughby, Ohio. The 
eta ill ette concern is the Windemere Products Com 
eat he il pany, Ernest H Philpott President Only 
s said t e leak a wholesale business will be irried o1 
unct all the rubber supplies are purchased 
om rubber tactories lhe company was 
| alve é rmerly located at Windemere, O} 
vith i na i ‘ 
\\ t t 
1 rubber ster he infla Rubber Workers Organize 
“ { rit “ 
ert é i Employees of the Pennsylvania Ru 
turned tine . Co. at Jeannette, Pa., hav rganized under 
il tu ‘ é A the American Federation of Labor. Edward 
nflat ! Croghan, official labor organizer, of New 
the right atter fla , Kensington, stressed the importance of 
ie alve 1 ‘ unionization at a largel ittended eting 


held on September 19 
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TRENTON NEWS R EV E\W 
The New Jersey Supreme Court has re- 


fused to stay a suit brought by Israel H 
\lbert, of Trenton, against the Ford Motor 


Co. of Detroit, for damages of $50,000. 
Che court contended that sufficient evidence 
xisted to warrant the case going to heat 


ng. The action involves a contract in 
which the Ford Co. agreed to sell certain 5 
machinery to Albert. The company claims a Monthly Review of New Books, 


the contract was abrogated by mutual agree 


ment and further claimed that the agree Pamphlets, Company Catalogs, 
nent had to do with the same machinery Service Bulletins, House Organs, 


which formed the basis of a prior suit in 


hich Albert recovered a $30,000 judgment. etc., Pertinent to the Industry. 

















Both contentions are denied by Albert 
lustice Perskie, who wrote the Supreme 
ourt opinion, pointed out that counsel fo1 
he defendant admitted that some of the 
achines were not the same as those in 
lved in the other litigation. 
THE Brack Art oF RuBpBER COMPOUNDING LABoR PRODUCTIVITY IN THE AUTOMOBILI 
\t the suggestion of Federal Judge Chat No. 23. Micronex Summary for TrrE INpustry, by Boris Stern. Bulletin 
‘hilip Forman, the Murray Rubber Co. has 1933. 8 pp. and cover. Binney & Smith, 585 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis 
iid to the City Trenton $31,161.41 in New York City tics. July 1933. Paper cover booklet 
ack taxes. The total delinquency of th The booklet covers briefly the technical 73 pp. For sale by the Superintendent of 
lurray concern was $87,607.61 Judge history of standard Micronex and also dis- Documents, Washington, D. C.  Pric 
orman said he would limit the present cusses the quality of the old stocks of car- 10c. 
ayment to the $31,000 figure in order not — bon black on hand. It also describes brief- This booklet contains 7 chapters in which 
strip the company of tunds and tore ly present-day application of Micronex, the following are analyzed: Labor Produc 
t into further difficulties that might affect Micronex W-5 for wire insulation, Dust- tivity in Manufacturing Automobile Tires: 
ne operat t the plant less Micronex and Fumonex Technological Displacement of Labor in 
. — . the Tire Industry; Rates of Wages and 
William J. 5 Se <ecrvg aimneesn ore Th tine Zinc OXipeE iN Rupper. New Jersey Zinc Earnings of Workers in the Tire Industry ; 
Joseph St KES ku er Co., recently ce le- Co. New Yort "Cite 29 op hookiet Preparation of Crude Rubber; Stock Prepa 
rated his /6th birthday anniversary by - se 101 . - = 7 “ ration and Carcass Building; Curing, Fis 
iving a family dinner at his home of. ; ae ishing, and Inspecting Tires: Manufacture 
lhe booklet consists largely of 23 charts oF Inner Tubes Included. also. are a num 
General C. Edward Murray, president of which have appeared in this producer's ad- ber of ill eats? egg sr 
| : a ee er of illustrations and charts 
the Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., vertising, preceded by a brief history of the 
is chairman of a campaign committee fo1 use of zinc oxide in rubber and the part ms 
the City of Trenton to collect $3,000,000 New Jersey Zinc Company played in this THE History aNp Description or CLONES 
in back taxes development. The charts illustrate rate oF Hevea Brasiviensis, by C. E. T. Mann 
f cure tests of various experimental com- and C. C. T. Sharp. Illustrated by H. 
An order for an allowance of $10,000 for pounds designed to emphasize differences C. Chuan. Published by the Rubber Re- 
ounsel for Harold S. Maddock, receiver between “fast” and “slow” curing zinc search Institute of Malaya. August, 
the Essex Rubber Co., and the Vulcan oxides 1933. Planting Manual No. 5 Price 
Recovery Co., of Trenton, has been signed © $2.00. 
by Federal Judge Philip Forman Arthur RUBBER AND AUTOMOBILES. By Colin Ma The scope of this manual is to present 
EK. Moon, treasurer of the Essex concern, beth, with foreword by F. W. Lanchester. in concise form the more important char 
ind trustee with others representing 8&0 pet Issued by The Rubber Growers’ Associa- acters together with records of yield pet 
cent. of the firm’s capital stock, contested tion, Inc., London, England. Loose leaf formance of the various Clones of Hevea 
the claim of counsel. He contended that paper cover book, 112 pp. May, 1933. brasiliensis that have been established and 
rhe — _ et . hed pba scar This book is intended primarily for all aso TEE SET SET: TEE 
out 200 creditors of the Essex Compam those interested in the manufacture, supply e 
d also taken care of other legal matters. nd use of rubber for automobiles, and con- ANNUAL Report 1932. Published by the 
nm order to show cause whv a tains the following separate sections which Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
ng account should not be al are bound together in a loose leaf cover \ugust 1933. Paper cover booklet 148 
-er will be held later by to facilitate the inclusion of additional mat- pp. Price $1.00 
Rec eid Madd ck stated ws ry wie Development, Ru 4 a oe Thi contents of this booklet, including 
granted the sum of $2,000 sion Systems ; Rubber Chassis Parts At- number of tables, are as follows: Annual 
, and that the business has beet tached te Frame ; Rubber in Power Plant: Report of the Board: Annual Accounts for 
showing a good profit Rubber in Transmision Systems ; Rubber in the vear 1932; Annual Report of the Di- 
f . Braking Systems; Rubber in Steering Sys- rector; Annual Report of the Soils 
Flames recently damaged a heater i the tems: Rubber in Coachwork; Body Con Division; Annual Report of the Botanical 
rying roon the plant of the Pocon structions anc Seatings; Rubber in Elec Division; Annual Report of the Pathologi- 
Kubber Cloth ¢ Phe blaze did not intet trical Systems; Rubber Latex; Rubber cal Division; Annual Report of the Chem- 
ere with the operation of the plant Specifications and Standards. ical Division; Annual Report of the Rub- 
e ber Roadways Investigations; Annual Re 
Rupee IN CHeMicaL ENcineertnc, by Port of the Librarian; Annual Report of 
oT te 2 ; = the Experiment Station; Annual Report 
s Henrv | stevens a d M. B. Donald Is f th Field Divisi . : = 9 ; 
umed tor the Rubber Growers’ Asseciation, © e Fiel vision; Annual Report ol 
L SCHOTT co oe pw tenggg ee tee Paper cover the London \dvisory Committee for Rub 
. J. ° , roe ber Research (Ceylon and Malaya) 
hooklet J) p " 


P. O. BOX 124, E. AKRON STAT. ss ; ; 

This hook ce scribes the present position A : _ : 

* ine joni FARREL GEARFLEX CoupLiINGs, Bulletin No 
AKRON os = 's if rubber as applied to the chemical and 2 ae 
llied industri ‘and should be of help t 137, Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 

»( im s ‘Ss and sno ( I 1) ) oe " > x y > *- 
ao , > ; Ne 437 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 8% x 11 
engineers in general and chemical engineers t 
in. Free on application 











Buyers of Surplus and in particular in gaining a better knowledg ee 
¢ 4 of the field in which rubber has already The bulletin fits standard binders an 
Obsolete Rubber Chemi- been applied. The book is full) eens hles, 4 is done ghee orga’ = nu 
° and indexed and contains chapters devote merous illustrations, diagrams and tables o 
cals, Colors, Fabrics, &c. to the properties and chemical resistance 01 ratings, dimensions, weights and list prices, 
rubber, rubber linings for tanks and_ the as well as complete descriptive matter and 
& like, rubber paints, cements, etc., and the information for ordering or inquiring for 

-hemical uses Ol rubbe = “Gearflex al. ouplings 
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MARKET 


Buyers—Oct 


LONDON 


Crude Rubber Scrap Rubber 
! The market for scra 


SA LUCTI IONS in rubbe n the Ex October “ral 
- dads - nd tradi Jan.-Mar ted Pe igiy xt, 
hange have been narrow and trading the past tew weeks with 

n limited no ¢i ‘ ‘+ nth 


has been 


de man 


~ aera 


has bee ed du the past m SINGAPORE MARKET claimers only slightly off n August 
\ high Je i ic! c S Sn Sheets—Sellers—Oct Collections have been below l@ averag 
Septemb x) but tl O} 5. a +p with dealers holding their surplus stock 
1 the next trading day and today it wa ; tor a rise There have been several slig 
down to 7.3% Low r the past th wa — rice change 8, current quotations eing ds 
6.28 on both September 12 ar 13 On the follows 
t th erage yae 7.0 . 
outside market the average price was 7. Reclaimed Rubber (Prices to 
for September compared to 7.31 tor August 
: : , , ' ' P ' } : Aut tire peeling 1 
Today's quotatior tor I ved smoked Neclaim« repor i steady demal A Mixe 1ut al 
sheets was 7 15/16 compare to 67% on Se] though Septet was off somewhat trom Clean solid truck @ 32 
lity 1 n , set ¢ , n , har Boots shoes @ 27 
tember 12 Talk of the 1 Cs | ly ind \ igus L yotwear and mechani At to Bol ~ 5 20 0 
triction negotiator bt i la t i rubber in piants have not SSé ed Inne t es N ' ) 
ing unsettled although ha l é é requirements as much as tire plants — tubes . ! 
the market as violently as when restrictio1 wut a spurt in tires is expected this month ; : - 
was first broached he tra uppears t ind in November Scrap supplies appear ————— 
ec tired of waiting (ut t he imple hut dealers tend to hold off : 
side interest has been lacking lat: is tire higher prices Current quotations follow Cotton 
‘ ’ 1 ¢ curt ] rat (ou 
plants continue ( irta i 2 . . 
tations on the outside mark ( High Tensile Since our last report a month ago wh 
Exchange, London and Singapot follow Hig! Tensik Re : ' spot cotton in New Yor! losed at 8.88, 
su t AC 


: quotations have risen as high 
Plantations— the 19th but have receded to 


Shoe 




















bbe« Sy } | Sheet ’ ’ 
mi 7 | ip Washed September average was 9.64 compared with 

October Unwashe | 9.55 for August. The Department of Ag1 

De embet culture announced today its forecast « 

st it " repe - 

yt toon N Tube cotton production for this year, the figur: 
Amber Crepe, N N Floating eing 12,885,000 bales compa with 12, 
ame > repe, N $14,000 bales indicated a month ago and 
rown repe t tT) > - +“? 
ten heme Tires 13,002,000 bales product d last year World s 
R consumption of all kinds of cotton during 

Latex— Black, selected tires \ugust totaled 2,179,000 bales, compared 
Liquid | Dark Gra ‘ with 2,104,000 bales in July and 1,819,000 

i. Com - 

Paras— White am 0 - bales in August, last year The consump 
Up River, f Truck, He Gravit , tion was the largest for an August sinc 
ner i + us rr Light G t t 1927. Business has been sluggish recentl i 

auch i < 
n tl ‘otton contract market due to unset 
al Miscellaneous 2 a a nn. oo OS ees 
walate- = tled conditions Prices on the New York 
i in Lit ié e! ‘ 
Cotton Exchange Middling Upland or 
= _ ——_— — ————_—_———— =—— October 9 follow 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. Se Octobe 
. ( H | Clos 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons oO , £8 ) 
— — - = —— ——EEE —_ — Dece y , 
~OM SEPTEMBER rO OCTOBER 
Date S . Oct P ) t | M \y M Tur \ug Sent Sales 
Sept . . 
Tire Fabrics 
ot ' Prices Net at the Mill—Proce 
Peele irde 
Peele irdes é 
Peele carded, 1 1 
Pee carded, |! t 
ptiat ry € 1 
) } egyptiar ‘ 
CHAFERS 
( € America > 
g 4 ( c Ameri 
} LENO BREAKER 
Carde \mericar Ly,’ i 
Sheetings 
2.9U yard a 
R5 yard 4 
oO ! ) 3.15 vard .@ 
if) 60 vard IS2 @ 
40 75 yard S42 @ 
+2 yard Tuna 
6 8 : 8.66 8.77 8.88 8.98 9.08 9.20 9 Ducks 
) ~ d x ~ ~ ~ s/f s Va , 
@ Enameling ia 2 a 
n ; * : F Belting and Hose . @ 
9 88 4 ys B.A . 8.36 8.52 8.64 8 8.8 8.98 9 9.21 205 Single filling, A grade 16 @ 16°4 
——— - mepecttintinied Double filling 17 @ 1734 


is 


965 t 


t 


10.45 o1 
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a a a ie Ge Se. 


ann, Oe 


oo Se Oe eet. See See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee OO ee 
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ICBLEBRATOBRS «———_ RMP TE oe cececccccccceereccessceees rb. 05%@ .05% ee, BORED siscicsccnccsmnieininn ton 23.00 @28.00 
ACCELERATORS 1.  .05%@ .06% | Pioneer. MR, sclid .......... ton 40.00 @42.00 
Organic ib. 06%@ .06% Pioneer-granulated _.............. ton 60.00 @652.00 
tc ae: >. 2 @ 27 ». o SOFTENERS 
ib. 095% @ .09% 
BI cit inmitsicdns. sikandcaeheeannan bb 38 @ 36 ~ 
tb. 08%@ .08% Aci 
TE sitneenictnnmmnnmennmnasaial hb. 56 @ .59 bel pe 07%@ .07% Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 6.00 @ 6.25 
BE oecesnenscssencnnsecesecesasesensassanenens Ib. 62 @ 6 St. Joe, black label = .05%@ .06 Sulfuric, 66 degrees ..cwt. 1.55 @ 1.80 
BBB onnecesecenesecscoreccesecsssenreneveneneees Ib. 57 @ «61 green label ........... tb. .05%@ _ .06 Tartaric, crystals Ib. 234@ — 
ee Se eee bb. 58 @ .62 red label tb. 05%@ .06 Acids, Fatty 
A-82 Ib. 80 @ «.96 Zinc Oxide—French Process oe tb. 15 @ .16 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals. lb. 65 @ _ .67 Anaconda, lead free tb. 05%@ .06 Stearex ..... tb. 08 @ .12 
SIE sinicthsnscsicspindenonenanianiasebeinie Ib. Anaconda, selected lead Stearic, double pressed tb. 08 @ .12 
RIN scasiccsiaribitcnsctadiiadeiabibabentintle Ib free : DPD. 06%@ .06% Alkalies 
Crylene bm 56 @ 66 Florence White seal, bbls. Ih. — @ .10% Caustic Sode, 76% ewt. 255 @ — 
paste ed. 4 @ 6b Green seal Dadi 1 09%@ .09% Soda Ash, 58% C.L...cwt. 1.20 @ 1.85 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine .... Ib. 42 @ AB Red seal tb. 085% @ .08% Oils 
Diphenylguanidine ................. Ib. 383 @ «.84 Yellows Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. — @ .06% 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 45 @ .AT% Chrome tb. 16 @ .16% Cottonseed, crude gal. — @ 0 
Formaldehyde aniline .. ib. 374%@ «42 Ocher, dom. med. dD. 01%@ .02 Cycline Oil gal. 15 @ .28 
Guantal Ib. 42 @ 51 Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) = 02%@ — 
Heptene > 40@— BLACKS Less c.l. (10-25 bbis.)... m: s. on 
Hexamethylene-tetramine >. 37 @-— PP » Lots less than 10 bbls. = 
Lithex ib. 18 @ .20 —— bags tb. 02%@ — Fluxrite Sah Tae 05%4Q@ .06% 
Methylenedianiline Ib. 386 @ _ «.37 el. fob. works, cases...1D. “%4@ — Palm Lagos > .4%Q@Q — 
Monex fd. 825 @ — less c.l. f.0.b. works... .05%@ .07 Niger . ib. 02%@ .08 
Oxynone ib. 68 @_ .80 Arrow “Aerfloted” Specifica- i gal. 17 @-— 
Phenex ib. 50 @ .55 tion, c.l. f.0.b. wks., bags..1b. 02 @ — Petrolatum, light Ib. 024@ — 
Pipsol X ih. 3.55 @ 4.00 Bone, powdered : tb. 05%4@ .12% Pigmentaroil gal. 13 @ «.18 
R& H 40 bB 4 @ -41 Carbon, compressed ............ Dm.  .02%@ .07 Pine, steam distilled ..gal. .59 @ .61 
R & H 50 Ib. 40 @ 41 uncompressed ......... tb. 02%@ .07 destructively distilled. gal. 56 @ .b8 
R-2 >. 196 @ 2.16 “Certified,” Cabot Tackol ib. .08%@ .18 
R-2 Base I. 4.55 @ 5.00 c.l. f.o.b. works, bags......1. 02%@ — Witeo Palm Oil Ib. 01% Lane 
BI daciiwsuisssthensiiacicitaaneanetate m. 1.20 @ 1.25 c.l. f.0.b. works, cases...Ib. u1%@ — Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) ™. .02 _ 
SPDX » 6 @ — less c¢.l. f.o.b. works.......1™.  .05%@ .07 Resins and Pitches 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ............... tb. Spherons tb. .02%@ — Pitch, Burgundy Tb. 05 ; .06 
SiN Tit nates cesniialanitiondaseitie tb. “Disperso” f.o.b. La. ........1D. 028 @ .071 coal tar vee eal. 05440) .06 
Thiocarbanilid, GEUERB «0000002. Ib. -25 ¢ 27 f.o.b. Texas mz  < 02% @ .07 pine, 200 tbh. gr. wt. bbl. 600 @ — 
ME. cixcusceanidintibahineel tb. -76 _ Drop, bbls. PEE: 06% 14 Rosin, grade K, 290 tbh. bbl. 550 @ — 
RETO mb i120 @ — “Excello,” compressed bh. .03 _ Pigmentar gal. .18 @ .18 
Triphenylguanidine :; Ib. 58 @ .60 ““Fumonex” tb. .038 @ .07 Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 9.50 @10.00 
Tuads asthenia “Gastex”’ th. 03 @ .07 Solvents 
RNID ensocncintasioemmensvenianintgpenneninls b. 16 @ 1.00 Lampblack tb. .06 @ .08 Acetone, pure Ib. 10 @=-> 
Ureka C Ib. 58 @ _ .69 “‘Micronex” Alcohol, denatured, 
Vulcanex Dd. c.l. f.0.b. works, bags th. 023 @— No. 1 bbls. gal. .30%@ ih 
VUlCOMe 2... eseceenecseensneseeenennenes Ib. c.l. f.0.b. works, cases......Ib. 04%4@ — Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ 
Vulcano] TD. less c.l. f.o.b. works tb. .05%@ .07 Carbon, bisulfide Ib. 05 @ ‘06 
2-88-P Td. 50 @ 60 OI ici scneinuherspntctao tb. 02%e — Carbon, tetrachloride ....1b. 05% @ .06 
Limate socal Thermatomic—“P 383” ........1b. — — Dipentene . gal. 31 @ 4l 
Inorganic “Thermax” Ib. = _ Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
= United, “Dixie” and “Kosmos” Ethylene dichloride tb. 05 @ 
Litharge, domestic tb. o6%@ — c.l. f.0.b. works, bags........1b. 2%e@ — Gasoline, steel bbis. ..... gal. 146 @Q@ — 
Magnesia, calcined, c.l. f.o.b. works, cases....tb. 064%4@ — Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ 81 
light per 100%. 6.35 @ 65.45 Jess c.l. f.0.b. works tb. 05%@ _ .07 Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 0 @ — 
heavy per100 tb. 865 @ 38.75 ““Velvetex”’ Ib. 02%@ _ .05 Turpentine, spirits -~ 55 @ 
wood gal. Se 
COLORS COMPOUNDING MATERIALS destructively distilled gal. 45@a-— 
Aluminum Flake .................... ton 21.856 @24.50 Waxes 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Ammonia carbonate, lump rb. 10%@ .12 Beeswax, white tb. 30 @ 82 
Asbestine ton 15.00 @ — Carnauba Ib. 25 @ .26 
Blues Barium carbonate (98-100%).. .5 @ — Ceresin, white >. 10 @ 1 
Prussian tb. 386 @ .87 Barium Dust ‘sidhieiabaeanmiaaall tb. 06 .06 Montan, crude Th. 05 @ .06 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ .80 Barytes southern off- color...ton 10.00 @18.00 Ozokerite, black ................. 24 @ .26 
Seeues Western prime white..ton 23.00 @ — green . 26 @ .80 
Basofor ~P. 46%4@ — Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Sienna, Italian tb. 04 @ .08 Bentonite a m= * 02 @ .08 Yellow crude scale tb. 02% @ .08% 
Umber, Turkey Ib. 04 @ .06 Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 60.00 @65.00 White crude scale 124/126 wb. 02 @ .02% 
Rial Carrara filler .......::.....::::scsc++ > Ske .02 Refined, 125/127, 138/140.%b. 03 @ .07 
Catalpo (fact.) = * .02 — 
Chrome, light 1. .23 @ 26 | Chalk, precipitated 7 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
medium tb. 26 @ .28 Suprex white, extra It. ton 60.00 @z75.00 es I. i icssinscisietnnieitinnse tb. 
dark mb. .28 @ .88 heavy ton 45.00 @b55.00 BI scsi cesdoaixecvinstencnnnts rb. 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. .28 @ .27 Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 6.00 @ 7.00 Resin ............ tb. 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 6.50 @ 8.00 WI scscrsieusncenescreenuniunttinns tb. 
Reds Congaree ton 9.00 - (RR le an ». .70 @ .18 
Antimony Dark Blue Ridge casssenveos ton RE ee tb. 
crimson, 15/7 bh 4 @ — DiC 2... esnecseessesseesseenneeneees ton B-L-E >. 57 @ 6 
sulfur, free ib. .52 @ .56 Langford ...........ccseeeessee ton Flectol A and Flectol-B .......1. 54 @ .62 
Indian English mb. .09 @ .10 L@XiNZtON  .........eseeceseenesnees ton 10.00 @22.00 NN ae a Pb. 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. l1@— SE oes ton ES ae = 68 @ .8 
Red oxide, pure bm. 10 @ .12 Tensulite 15.00 @ — II i ictcnsineniepecinicmnednen ib. 36 a 40 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton®.  .08%@ — Cotton Flock Id. 08 @ .16 Stabilite ........ a a 62 
Glues, extra white tb. 15 @ .22 Stabilite Alba eee 70 @ .76 
Whites medium white th. 12 @ .14 VGB b. 55 @ «C8 
Cryptone CB, No. 21 tb. 064%@ .06% Kalite No. 1 ton 30.00 @55.00 
Cryptone, No. 19 Md. .064%@ .06% | Kalite No. 8 ton 40.00 @65.00 ‘SPECIALTIES 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 04%@ .04% Magnesia, carbonate tb. -05%@ _ .06 Aromatics- Rodo  ..............+.... tb. 
Lithopone, Azolith . tb. 04%@ .04% | Mica tb. -04 -_ Para-Dors No. 5145 ib. 200 @ — 
Titanium oxide td. 17 @ 19 Rottonstone (powdered) ......ton 28.50 @28.00 pn AR RES I AE >. 86 @ 87% 
4 Seen 1b. .06 @ .06% | Soapstone, powdered ton 16.00 @18.00 RR TINIE -ccscinsnnindllinesund tb. — @ .30 
Titanox C Ib. 06 @ .06% | Starch, powdered ewt. 2.50 @ 2.60 AALS AGA tb. 56 @ .60 
XX Zine Sulphide, bbls...tb. @ .18 =, —a Heoyinoeennanin —_ 12.00 @15.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Zinc Oxide—American Process Whiting, commercial ........ ewt. 85 @ 1.10 ON csc cneeseeaieaclialaid tb. 06 @ .08 
American Azo: English cliffstone ewt. 1.50 @ 1.70 White ib. 07%@ «12 
= a weteteees — ote 1% "ga ina a ton ELI Te Ib. .06%@ «11 
CRGOG ) eevnerensvvers ‘ . Wi ibe iiniaetehnaiagninesiinaaaiiel 0 — 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: a > oye — VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Selected  .........ccssssessssssesseees mh.  .05%@ .06 Zinc Stearate tb 20%@ .21 Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........ mn 0% @ — 
Special = 05% @ _ .06 ni Sulfur flour, 
BIEL scnniscnnoneccnidainiiel Db. 05%@ .06 MINERAL RUBBER Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
+ PSEC RR ae tb. 05% @ .06 Genasco (factory) ton 30.00 @43.00 Commercial (bags _.......... cwt. 1.75 @ 2.16 
Be I Id. 05%@ .06 Granulated M. Re ..........00. ton . a * 
Leaded Brand, Standard . = * 05%4@ .05% Hard Hydrocarbon ........ . ton Vandex . Silesiabihiaidideiesateee 
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Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule S TAT | S ji C S Automobiles 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 


Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 





U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Cr ude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 


100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 















































———Gross Imports Re-exportsa—. = 
z ——Figures on Monthly Basis —— ~ 
Average Average ry = & . ? 
Declared Declared &% = 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Total Value Total Value -— San 32.196 31.518 84,408 43,002 36,194 28,557 27,962 21,661 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long = aa ae a ae alee malin "688 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons in —— a ee Se i Pe ony 
Mar. 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,7380 35,540 32,788 27,828 ,047 
1922 801.076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1923 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 300,372 4), $2,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 39,686 33,321 25,953 26,226 
1924 828,056 174,281,831 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 $17,747 ~~ 29.364 34.592 37383 49.233 39.386 37.817 30,597 44,580 
1926 896.642 429,706,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 659.76 381,815 — — ic? ane erry? eas $7916 41.475 61.826 
1926 418,338 606,817,807 654.63 17,671 22,470,683 66.77 395,667 June 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,195 = 37,916 41,41> 1,826 
1927 426.268 839,874,774 85.60 27,776 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 - 
1928 489.731 244,864,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407.672 July 27,577 29,219 37,407 41,526 29,508 31,397 29,976 50,184 
1929 660,084 239,178,783 19.15 386,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 Aug 34,533 33,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 22,372 14,9 
1930 482 o*2 189,184,330 12.89 30,206 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 Sept 32.904 27,214 39,882 84,707 25.515 23,638 22.491 — 
1981 497,188 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 Bal eine : 
1982 409,584 381,936,459 8.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388,655 o., 29,936 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 21,018 -— 
1981: Nov. 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 22,943 21,910 —— 
‘ “c 26,298 25,492 1,282 28,531 21,687 21,409 16,9% _— 
July 43,469 6,023,748 6.19 1,485 223.587 6.96 «2osa — eS sain vs 
Aug 88,669 5,138,404 6.98 2,324 $45,953 6.65 36,345 we availa Aum Seite «aie ete sehen 218100 ~~ 
Sept. $8,494 4,970,324 5.76 1,362 187,481 6.14 87,182 Totals 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986 313,122 
Oct. 41,181 4,808,582 5.21 1,627 203,574 5.95 39,604 
Nov. 43,345 4,742,218 72 1,403 198,284 6.31 43,345 Figures on DN 
Dec. 63,536 5,610,120 468 2,462 $26,382 5.91 51,070 ‘ . ° ’ 
Quarter 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
1982: Jan./Ma: 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 89,652 85,309 64,211 
a _  Apr./June 87,109 108,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 107,755 121,445 
Jan. $3,221 8,387,505 4.55 1,524 185,466 5.48 31.697 July /Sept. 93,793 89,210 117,578 113,746 85,261 83,632 — 
Feb. 27,959 2,690,250 4.29 1,915 222,584 5.19 26,044 Oct./Deec. 88.212 80,860 117,697 84,872 72,020 65,645 
Mar. 45.197 4,251,801 4.19 2,227 240,128 4.84 42.970 somtadl ahi: cele «binge 
—_ age aanaee ot ayn anne hr apn Totals $58,415 872,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 346,684 314,620 - 
ny . 182 2,798, 7 , . ° 677 
June 40.808 2,647,085 2.89 1,981 184.836 3.02 39.136 . ner 
July $2,306 2,102,915 2.91 2,080 179,699 8.95 $0,276 Note--The quarterly figures are generally regarded as the n thentic 
August 33.449 2,027,045 2.71 1,839 128,952 4.29 $2,110 the monthly figures may be accepted as preliminary 
Oct. 85.096 2,4386.522 8.10 1,059 98,022 4.13 34,037 
Nov. 28,908 2 263,469 8.48 1,745 158,618 4.06 27,163 
Dec 31,384 2,360,061 8.34 770 66,165 3.98 30,614 
i Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
Jan 29,822 2,218,828 3.08 1,403 109,916 8.49 28,419 fee : 
Feb 22,608 1,554,086 8.12 1,244 102,129 3.73 21,359 (All Quantities = Long Tons) 
Mar. 27,936 1,867,657 2.98 1,127 86,216 3.42 26,809 , 
Apr 20,240 1,291,136 2.85 798 70,111 3.92 19,442 Consumption Consumption 
May 6,002 1,694,963 3 1,842 189,451 1.59 24,894 Produc- % to Produc- Fo to 
June 22,901 80,495 3.47 1,27¢ 156,168 5.46 21,624 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks*® 
July 14,625 1,298 $.29 pod 219,945 8 66.92 13,206 §=1922 =-57,884 54,458 19.8 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
\ ‘4 ' +. 1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 
| — ———— = 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1926 132,930 137,105 35.6 18,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
. _ . 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 138,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
- 932 
alata. Je ong } " ate) Jan 8,753 8,440 30.2 18,712 July 5.417 5,131 18.1 16,333 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex - eC el Ul ee ee 
a Mar 318 «= 7.420 26.7 19,721 Sept. 5,308 6,235 23.2 14,059 
(All quantities in Long Tons) Apr. 5,555 21.6 21,525 Oct. 6,605 5,494 26.1 18,911 
May 6,070 20.8 18,889 No 6.542 5.234 23.9 14,047 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) Jane 7.031 18.0 16,870 Dee. 5.626 968 23.4 15,202 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1,356 536.392 464 668,456 6,165 1,287,100 2,157 464,059 Jan 5945 4.506 20.8 15,117 July 2.04 6 14,108 
1925 8.781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,631 38,853 3,537,810 Feb 1.530 4.087 18.9 15,403 A 
1926 4.806 2,562,096 3854 827,213 7,263 8,127,767 8,388 4,680,386 yo. 8847 $454 19.1 15,496 dent. 
1927 6.018 2.674.957 582 447.246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 4 1617 4,407 16.8 14,370 Oct. 
1928 8.075 1,755,685 731 480,855 7,552 2,540,069 4,167 2,185.679 4. 2366 7770 17.4 13.784 Nov. reat 
1929 1,231 645,176 728 666,964 8,208 2,458,136 8,728 1,787,997 ) °  so'ro: g'e74 188 13281 es 
1980 1,096 $47,388 601 422,684 6,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 ote , 
193) 1,208 411.692 6.777 1,019,010 4,650 884.355 oe , oe 
1982 708 147.408 4,607 616.596 5,085 601,999 * Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. , 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
1982: 
Sept. — _—- 11 2,261 216 27,265 297 46,380 
Oct —_— 84 17,451 849 48,816 711 69,053 
Nov. os 184 15,983 168 20,296 526 70,785 - e ° 
Dee. — 22 5,209 276 36,298 632 79,250 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
1933 
Jan. $3 7,815 $57 40,586 841 100,900 Th ear ) 
Feb - 2 2.923 $91 52,171 867 46,087 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
Mar. 45 11,9638 437 56,262 539 55,731 
Apr 7 2,054 210 26,856 794 80,794 , 19 
May 5 9.869 163 55,560 734 71,008 = 6 244 2 6.51 August 1.459 y 37,42 
June ’ 514,296 166 61,229 604 66,827 k. . os . ] 72 9 3.312 Septem he . 
July 38 76,141 638 79,049 618 85,636 “~~ , 597 28.227 Octobe 
\ugust foe 196,138 April 5 17¢ Novem €1 
May 5/1 1 3,999 Decem)he« 
(1) Latex import figures not available before 1924. Weight given in Tune 8.375 39,489 37,710 
ow > 439 9299 -34,.458 ta ; +18 


pounds of dry rubber contained in latex 
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¢ * ~ " we Sts New York Market 
™ -——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929-——, 
Saar at MEL FSS we Biro Ste , , : 
ie om < eet Ss Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
es ne l | Serres 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
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z : - Sete eee 
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se HOSS [SS SOHNE (OS | Oe Le | Mar. 7.595 3.822 2.047 2.099 Oct. 4.028 2.898 2.425 — 
ait Apr. 7.391 3.082 1.876 2.823 Nov. 4.440 2.890 2.518 —— 
ra * * e ast re May 6.926 3.085 1.825 2.966 Dec. 4.516 3.115 2.444 —— 
o =: ee 10 ee je | 3 2 “os 60 60 Ses . eee ~ * June 6.195 3.082 1.750 3.392 Average for 
n aah “at teailaats July 5.648 3.048 1.875 38.860 Year 5.926 8.155 2.484 —— 
- 4 ~p ot 2 ate Se ee isd : | —— — 
— a mow + SaeOPMwrnnns om © C2 M2» a 
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i Sie st eR Stott et oN oa ‘ 
m o88E. 2 888. OE, 2 zee: pot Closing Cotton Prices 
& . . : F 
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— ' ! 
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Feb. 15.62 10.96 6.85 6.05 Sept. 10.865 652 6.30 9.64 
Mar. 15.18 10.90 6.86 6.89 Oct. 10.68 6.82 6.30 —— 
| Apr. 16.39 10.19 6.16 7.02 Nov. 10.96 6.44 6.22 —— 
bigs » ine " May 16.43 9.88 5.72 8.64 Dec. 10.02 6.24 6.00 —— 
wees » 2 a: se >» 2 [ | June 14.48 9.05 5.22 9.47 Average for ont ane 6a 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE UC. S. 


-——ON HAND 

















THE RUBBFR AGE 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 

















At ——ON HAND——. -— —AFLOAT——. AND AFLOAT—— . 
Endof 1931 1932 1933 1981 1982 1988 1981 1982 1933 AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Jan. 209,487 322,860 396,376 56,187 42,234 32,589 265,674 365,094 428,915 
Feb. 212,833 322,711 381,794 63,680 61,728 32,898 276,513 373,845 414,692 Figures for Recent Years 
Mar. 217,804 334,566 390,135 63,138 44,190 29,531 280,937 378,756 419,666 
. - 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1981 1982 
Apr. 228,382 343,099 $82,167 56,700 40,387 30,745 285,082 $83,486 412,912 | Production 60,845 61,287 64,489 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 
May 220,799 346,231 364,623 73,564 50,453 43,342 294,363 396,684 407,965 | Shipments 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 
June 225,536 345,702 333,954 69,421 43,079 63,608 294,957 388,781 397,562 Inventory? 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 17,644 
July 234,822 345,927 326,609 66,873 37.894 57.485 ; 395 383,82 34.04 
c- | 26e ati - A Ba “y+ yr ET Figures for Recent Months 
Sept. 264,824 365,789 62,420 46,188 7 
, 5 316,744 411,977 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
Oct. 278,456 873,823 68,427 40,176 $41,883 413,999 1931 1982 1983 1981 1982 1983 1931 1982 1983 
Nov. 292,493 377,996 77,448 40,876 369,936 418,875 Jan. 3,675 3,462 2,258 3,744 3,258 2,597 8,957 17,912 1,287 
Dec. 322,826 888,229 53,940 38,360 376,766 426,589 Feb. 3,985 3,871 2,339 3,402 2,553 2,292 9,536 9,172 1,377 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) Mar. 4,663 3,671 2,038 4,122 2,954 2,092 10,014 9,878 7,290 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Apr. 4,944 3,517 38,123 4,932 3,698 3,654 10,031 9,846 6.778 
toc May 5,679 3,820 5,189 5,415 4,258 5,180 10,312 9,379 6,760 
. | _ Stocks in London pool 5,672 5,643 6,100 5,572 10,065 6,305 10,447 4,999 6,615 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 
At d of 1981 932 P “- Tul 1.92¢ 617 5,714 5.462 2.404 5.497 ) 919 6.203 6.844 
= + PP, —- o> fe aml ee oe 4,960 2,655 8,896 6,659 
Feb. 82,265 65,942 87,182 \ 21 & 47 79 429 | Sept. 8,172 2,539 8,932 3,082 8,158 6,096 
Mar 84,786 64,280 40,845 Sept. 79,692 44,942 
Apr 86,881 61,848 40,911 Oct. 76,778 42,327 Oct. 2,974 2,569 2,852 1,799 8,300 6,876 
May 86,683 56,089 41,998 Nov. 73,911 40,606 Nov. 2,600 2,304 2,887 1,711 7,919 17,454 
June 83,071 561,009 43,032 Dec. 69,470 37,407 Dec. 2,643 1,983 2,781 1,819 7,775 17,644 
At End of Recent Weeks AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Figures for Recent Years 
1983 
Merch 38.308 38,522 39,400 40,481 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1981 1982 
April. 0068 40.408 40.019 40.547 41.234 | Production 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,801 
BA! , , y ; k. a ; 7 
May 41.478 41,695 41,848 41,969 Shipments 81,004 71,591 72,896 177,127 70,592 54,988 50,021 387,985 
June (2,457 12,723 43,361 44,043 Inventory® 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 
July {3,748 13,319 42,745 42,046 41,161 
‘Sees oe 47; = +t “ery yo Figures for Recent Months 
October ) 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
Stocks in Liverpool 1931 1932 1983 1981 1982 1933 1981 1982 1938 
1983 Jan. 3,628 3,308 2,093 4,062 3,529 2,535 9,439 7,719 6,197 
March 53,850 53,531 53,716 53,692 Feb. 8,916 3,281 2,224 3,400 2,728 2,102 9,921 8,760 6,857 
April 53,989 54,305 54,762 54,521 54,336 Mar. 4,450 3,502 1,883 3,789 2,686 1,902 10,475 9,448 6,869 
May 55,148 56,139 57,117 56,795 
June 57,560 58,560 59,326 59,272 Apr. 4,617 3,225 2,853 4,686 3,385 3,051 10,413 « 9,441 6,189 
July 59,560 59,372 59,135 59,901 58,864 May 5,413 3,409 4,700 5,281 3,867 4,463 10,459 8,913 6,382 
August 58,540 58,391 58,050 57,508 June 5,358 5,279 5,448 5,397 9,019 5,778 10,504 5,174 6,097 
Septer ] 64 
“ctone | 5 5.831 2.160 l 1589 5,975 6,440 
‘Ks IN PENAN Aug. 4,485 2,748 5,301 2,508 8,774 6,127 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE Sept. 3.449 2601 4,150 8,098 8,095 6,758 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
. 17 2,187 / , 8,321 6,214 
Endof 1930 1981 1932 1988 Endof 1930 1981 1982 1988 | Dc acm Sa + 1578 8,119 6,662 
Jan. 39,727 48,802 48,850 22.525 July 45,459 51,203 17,017 36,972 D , 2 597 1779 2 167 1724 7/922 6.749 
Feb. 44,871 49,283 46,954 21,530 \ 18.132 48.971 649 ws. ss ey “ ' saa : 
4 Pye] pps Rayne oven og ye ae 30,415 (1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
‘Mes 44.715 sa are on an oo Ni va aan 6 me 28,158 ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up unti] 1929 and 80% 
; - 49 451 7 B19 oy ot 59,558 or a aan yet ery complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
ne ee wes Saree Slew So oS ew oe preparing the statistics in this table. 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES (2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
aa of Malaya Afloat for Holland Colombo Para and 
1982: Mainland Europe Manane 
Oct. 88,125 19,020 2,208 3,219 6,012 i i 
Nov. 36,363 21,860 2,229 3,565 5,530 Automobile Production 
Dec. 40,222 24,430 2,170 3,84 5,552 
$F 4 5,55 -—United Statese—. ——Canada——¥\_ 
Jan. 38,844 25,080 2,143 4,662 5,676 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Feb. $7,823 28,540 2,038 4,210 6,006 Cars Cars Total 
Mar 38,494 26,180 2,183 3,779 5,780 1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 4,508,891 
Apr S591 4. 214 3,428 5,204 1927 8,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,850 32,556 3,578,818 
May $2.61 24,090 1,534 3,177 4,790 1928 4,357,384 8,826,613 530,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
June 5,919 1,147 2,913 4,321 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 268,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
July ,020 3,830 1930 3,855,986 2,814,452 640,584 154,192 125,442 28,750 38,510,178 
1981 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
1982 
H ° May 184,295 157,756 26,539 8,221 7,269 952 198,870 
Rims Inspected and Passed In U. Ss. June 188,106 160,838 22,768 7,112 6,308 804 190,204 
: . eas July 109,143 94,705 14,438 7,472 6,773 699 118,611 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Aug. 90,325 75,907 14,418 4,067 3.166 901 94,891 
Per Cent Per Cent | Sept. 84,150 64,748 19,402 2,342 1,741 601 86,483 
> Total Balloons Total Balloons | Oct. 48,702 35,107 13,595 2,923 2,361 562 51,857 
1928 23,140,620 0.6 1928 24,247,282 81.6 Nov. 59,557 47,532 12,025 2,204 1,669 535 61,760 
1924 21,868,811 19.7 1929 24,141.502 Dec. 107,353 86,149 21,204 2,189 1,561 578 109,542 
80.3 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 “es 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 1931 11,258,800 1 Total 1,870,678 1,135,498 235,187 60,816 650,718 10,098 1,481,494 
. 76.7 
1927 19,700,008 79.1 1982 6,004,252 78.7 1933 
1988: Jan. 180,044 108,326 21,718 3,358 2,921 437 183,402 
a —— p 1933: Feb. 106,825 91,492 165,333 3,298 3,025 273 =: 110, 128 
Jenuary sat.a0e 79.1 July 900,227 Mar. 117,949 99,885 18,064 6,632 5,927 705 124,581 
=~ ae 346.768 = August 960,795 — Apr. 180,667 153,850 27,317 8,255 6,957 1,298 189,922 
April 398.818 oe September 1,302 May 218,308 184,698 33,605 9,396 8,024 1,872 227,669 
May 938,088 i > seer June 258,322 211,488 41,889 7,323 6,005 1,318 260.645 
y 9Se,.0S November . — _ July 233,088 195,023 38,065 6,540 5,322 1,218 239,628 
June 1,015,181 December es “at ae 4a 195.144 41.33 6.079 4919 1.160 242.559 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 





(Long Tons) 
aoe BRITISH MALAYA* DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.J. China* Valley Other* Total® 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 $9,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 816,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 16,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,630 
1927 $71,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 65,297 77,816 142,171 8,645 28,782 16,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79.396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1981 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 8,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 138,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1982: 
Mar. 39,903 6,658 33,245 3,462 284 501 460 217 4,946 6.863 6,299 174 715 17 57,843 
Apr. 36,670 4,682 31,988 3,210 865 459 345 130 6,722 6,090 4,935 962 487 99 55,792 
May 40,297 5,677 34,620 3,824 804 595 344 118 6,552 6.551 6,012 964 416 278 £0,578 
June 36,566 5,665 30,901 3,444 359 481 345 166 5,610 7,516 5,507 1,218 394 189 56,080 
July 40,7238 5,346 35,377 3,501 99 442 400 184 5,779 6,257 6,145 1,233 232 141 59,790 
Aug. 39,827 7,871 31,956 4,717 129 506 400 300 4,803 4,882 7,244 1,088 303 49 56,877 
Sept. 41,973 8,869 33,104 5,238 122 614 400 340 3,858 6,485 7,664 +,621 318 78 59,783 
Oct. 87,981 9,798 28,133 2,945 139 588 350 428 4,022 7,051 8,944 1,147 414 247 54,4038 
Nov. 40,098 10,072 30,026 4,146 185 683 350 371 4,368 6,250 9,080 809 1,164 156 57,588 
Dec. 40,118 10,089 30,029 5,801 367 644 350 406 4,683 7,066 8,594 1,211 824 150* 59,493 
1983: 
Jan. 46,599 7,857 38,742 4,602 $18 590 458 305 4,766 5,630 6,849 1,957 554 125* 58,887 
Feb. 37,564 6,167 31,397 5,064 304 541 458 368 4,895 5,119 6,081 895 620 125* 55,867 
Mar. 42,059 7,964 34,095 4,905 389 571 458 304 5,092 6,466 6,999 1,102 995 125* 61,501 
Apr. 36,752 7,758 28,994 4,582 272 624 500* 235 5,226 5,969 8,147 1,122 556 125° 56,352 
May 42,902 18,664 29,238 4,643 475 1,091 500* 359 6,782 7,298 13,195 1,436 918 125 66,060 
June 41,411 16,538 24,873 5,198 377 1,149 500* 632 7,352 6,654 14,779 1,126* 704 125* 63,469 
July 50,531 18,772 31,759 4,551 1,358 500* 797 7,367 8,580 16,534 1,301 913 125* 
Aug. 52,266 17,869 34,397 5,692 





(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 1924, 
8,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927, 1,487 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1980. (#) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until] 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1928, 93 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1981. (*) Official sta- 





D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 38% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,289 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,802 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1980. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
“Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 








tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
. . om . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States' Kingdom (hb) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gs) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 16 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 > 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 871,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 669 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,483 2,643 172 —8,807 1,778 689 667 396.222 
1983 301.627 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 7192 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,871 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,418 7,088 4,757 2,980 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 620,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,776 229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,967 
1927 403,472 60,249 84,271 38,892 26,406 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,065 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 26,621 12,488 15,184 8,430 7,968 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 699,771 
1929 528,608 122,676 65,093 49,276 35,453 34,284 17,168 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,688 
1980 458,086 120,069 68,5038 45,488 28,7938 33,039 18,689 16,887 5,354 10,6385 2,924 7.710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1981 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,488 10,149 380,671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1982 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693,618 
1982: 
Feb. 26,4838 5,930 2,898 4,356 1,723 6,781 1,189 2,981 758 506 500 708 3138 306 65,382 
Mar. 43,361 3,585 2,482 3,436 2,588 5,898 1,423 2,745 1,211 721 112 456 859 644 68,521 
Apr. 86,326 6,826 2,956 3,787 1,600 3,684 1,088 764 1,549 847 348 474 417 1,259 61,870 
May $2,818 1,110 2,277 3,447 1,416 8,917 1,033 3,743 2,048 617 286 707 272 850 51,821 
June 39,136 1,853 3,666 3,405 2,884 2,834 1,534 5,291 1,421 449 127 578 196 280 68,604 
July 80,494 4,082 3,125 3,380 1,529 2,544 1,116 1,735 624 723 —214 784 258 1,207 51,387 
Aug. 32,650 6,671 4,919 4,006 970 3,890 1,615 1,740 751 1,211 —66 611 210 557 59,285 
Sept. 26,865 3,942 5,845 3,674 2,770 5,878 971 1,376 625 694 1038 534 267 406 54,220 
Oct. 34,748 2,927 4,715 4,177 1,207 5,653 510 1,853 569 627 553 537 489 986 59,551 
Nov. 27,689 4,950 3,830 3,577 1,593 4,563 1,265 1,481 1,653 1,085 275 489 631 650 53,681 
Dec. 31,246 1,182 3,205 4,623 941 5,608 2,103 3,720 745 1,298 348 544 485 2,602 57,645 
1938: 
Jan. 29,260 3,277 5,858 4,241 1,189 7,611 8,005 1,558 1,275 1,388 308 640 252 838 60,700 
Feb 22,970 7,102 6,603 4,460 1,175 8,508 994 2,820 2,001 1,670 375 564 182 681 60,055 
Mar. 27,348 8,883 6,093 4,425 1,114 6,085 1,604 2,088 1,904 952 282 649 340 688 62,405 
Apr. 20,236 7,765 6,308 4,805 555 5,495 2,215 2,274 1,580 R82 163 606 281 400 53,565 
May 24,894 11,085 4,144 4,622 1,704 5,289 1,278 1,691 425 710 525 586 433 432 56,718 
June 22,228 8.739 4,056 3,639 1,441 3,330 2,000 613 469 519 772 541 400 
July 43,824 3,961 3,774 1,460 2,347 486 





a—Including gutta percha. b—lIncluding balata. ¢—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in- 
cluded in this compilation. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shows 
immediately it becomes available. 
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A Section Devoted to Listings sees og 


of Leading Producers and Dis- 

tributors of Raw Materials, 

Machinery and Equipment, - 

and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 


Chemicals and 


THE RUBBER AGE 











Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 
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liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ACCELERATORS— — CHEMICALS 
Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—U reka A-1, A-7, n imes For Rubber For Industry Generally 
A-11, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG Accelerators aoe, est — 

T , . Antioridants Oil of Myrbane otol 
ANTIOXIDANTS - Flectol A, Oxynone Such as These Taian Aniline Oil Biaperelens 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. . 

611 Peoples Sav. & Trust Bidg., Akron, 0. The Nengatuck Chemical Co. 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. > 1790 BROADWA NE 
-when suppliers have 
ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, t curtail exnenses CHEMICALS and compounding 
golden and crimson, very fine, ingredients; Clay, Whiting, Ac- 
— drastically, they can celerators, Mineral Rubber. 
Rare Metal Products Co. most economically R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
Belleville, N. J. : , 
: : it 
Direct Factory Representation keep their names be 230 Park Ave. New York C y 
fore customers by 

sameness using space in the ’ 

ASBESTINE—Specially pre- CHEMICALS and Mineral 


bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for MARKET PLACE ac wees deeds Pisente, tae 














CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


International Pulp Co. that section of TH: Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
41 Park Row New York City Rupeer AGE where 245 Front St., New York 
the products of all the 
leading sellers of COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 


COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 














CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


the world’s standard gas black, chemicals, equipment 
universally known as the “King of wo ie te COLLOIDAL COLORS 
Rubber Pigments.” and other supplies and —_—— ; 
; Heveatex Corporation 
Binney & Smith Co. services are listed 78 Gooodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City Offices in New York, Akron, Chicage 
regularly. 
. COLORS—for Rubber 


The cost is only $5 a month for 
Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 

















Arrow Black for rubber 


Manufacturers for fifty years each listing. Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
940 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. - Rae  Polmlocl Cae ” 
CARBON BLACK— Aerfloted CARBON BLACK COLORS 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 


com- DIXIE—KOSMOS—TRIANGLE MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 














pounding. Standard for grit-free . For All Cures 
uniformity. United Carbon Company The RUBBER SERVICE 
J. M. Huber, Inc Manufacturers 1/3 the World’s Supply LABORATORIES CO. 
460 West 34th St. New York “La tn ee —S i 
CARBON BLACK CATALPO—tThe universal and CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 
SUPREME —the up-to-date standard rubber pigment now be- A neutral gum for rubber com- 
standard f bb ing used in treads, solids, tubes, pounding. 
ra for ruboer carcass frictions, etc. Samples and prices on request. 
Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. Moore & Munger The Barrett Company 
Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 33 Rector Street, New York City 40 Rector St. New York City 
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